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“No. 164. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


AFRICA. 
Travels to the Sources of the Senegal and 
Gambia. By M. Mollien. 4to. 

These African travels are on the eve 
of publication ; and we take the oppor- 
tunity afforded us, by having an early 
copy, to. state their general outline. 
They bear. internal. evidence of being 
. written by a Frenchman ; that is to say, 
‘they differ’ considerably from what ari 
Englishman would have said, had he 
gone over tle same ground. M. Mol- 
lien was one of the persons on board 
the Medusa Frigate in 1816, the wreck 
of which was marked with such horri- 
ble consequences; and reached the 
shore in a boat, while the, miserable 
deserted raft was left to the mercy of 
sea and storm, and the more dread- 
ful scourges of famine and savage na- 
ture. In 1817 the author returned to 
France, in order to procure permission to 
visit the interior of Africa: went back 
to St. Louis, and in January 1816 -ob- 
tained the consent of the governor, Fleu- 
riau, to undertake the enterprize. His 
instructions were to discover the sour- 
ces of the Senegal, Gambia, and Niger ; 
to ascertain if any communication. ex- 
isted between the two former ; to de- 
sscend the Niger; te traverse Bam- 
bouck, and visit its gold mines; and, 
pursuing a few. minor objects, return 
by way of Galam. M. Mollien was 
however unable to execute the more 
novel parts of this mission. Accom- 
pathied by a Marabant,-or School- 
master, named Boukari, a charactér 
‘much respected in Africa, he set off 
from St. Louis on thé 28th of January, 
and during dn absence of nearly six 
months, crossed parts of the territories 
of the Joleffs, of the Bourb-—Joloffs, of 
Foutatero, of the Poulas (Foulahs) of 
Bondou, of Fouta-Jallon, crossing the 
mountains of Tangué (Tong), to its 
capital Timbo, a town of 9000 inhabi- 
tants; and thence, remeasuring his steps 
by a partially different route, including 
Tenda and Kabou, to the Portugueze 
settlement at Geba, from Bissao to Go- 
ree by water, and from Goree to * St. 

* Pawley’s General Atlas, published last year, 
Oe new discoveries, is the best work 
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Louis by land. 
mence. 

Diai Boukafi, a native of the Foota coun- 
try, was engaged as my interpreter gnd tra- 
velling companion, at a salary-of one hundred 
ity francs per month. ‘This man 
had eg ecvamenpen ig me for his pied 
ment to Europeans, and for his integrity... He 
spoke the Arabic, Poola, and Jolutt lengua. 
ges ; his age was thirty-six years; he was a 
negro in colour only, for his features resem- 
bled those of a white man, and his face, 
though indicating a wild disposition, was not 
deficient in.energy. He begged me to .take 
with me his son, aged fifteen, anda young 
slave named Messember, of the same age. 
I was afterwards obliged to send them both 
back to St. Louis. 

Diai Boukari having declared that the 
28th of January was a lucky day, and that it 
was necessary to quit the colony before sun- 
set, at about two. o’clock in the afternoon 
I sent my horse, my ass, and my baggage to 
the main land, and without my friends sus- 
pecting the enterprise I had undertaken, I 
ve ared to depart at five im the evening. 

efore he embarked, my Marabout traced 
Several Arabic characters on the sand, to 
ascertain if he should ever again see his wife 
and mother : the answer of fate being favour- 
able, he puta handful of sand into. a little 
bag, persuaded,that on the preservation of 
this precious bag depended that of his life. 

In Foutatoro we are told of a still 
more unaccountable custom. On ex- 
amining the environs of Canel, the au- 
thor says— 


I was accompanied by a man who had 
lost his hearing in a very singular manner. 
A custom net less barbarous than extraor- 
dinary prevails in Foutatoro; a slave who 
wishes to: change his. master seeks by sur- 
prise or force to cut off the ear of the man 
whoin he fancies ; if he succeeds he imme- 
diately becomes the property of that person ; 
and his old master cannot claim him again. 
To this practice my fellow traveller owed 
his deafness ; two slaves had successively 


The travels thus com- 


Lcut off each an.ear, close tothe head, and 


the wound in healing had entirely closed the 
auditory channel. This man was certainly very 
unfortunate from his reputation for kindness, 
which gained him the good opinion of the 





of the description that we know, either for gene- 
ral geographical reference, for use in tracing the 
routes of travellers, or for the instruction of the 
young. Correct, aud beautifully engraved, ex- 
cept in a very few instances, where the darkness 
is too great, we take this opportunity of discharg- 
ing our obligations to it by recommending it 
to that public notice which it will be found to 
deserve, . 





slaves : he must now be carefu. of his horses, 
for as he has no ears himself, it will be 
these animals whose ears the fugitive slaves 
will next attack. 


We are also informed that 


In Foutatoro, and among the Moors, there 
exists a sort of free masonry, ‘the secret of 
which has never been revealed; the adept 
is shut up for eight days ina hut, he is al- 
lowed to eat but once a day; he. sees no 
person excepting the slave appdlnted to 
carry him his food; and at ‘the en of that 
period a number of men in masks present 
themselves, and employ all possible means 
to put his courage to the proof; if he ac- 
be ts himself with honour he is admitted. 

“he initiated pretend that at this moment 
they are enabled to behold all the kingdoms 
of the earth,’ that the future is unveiled to 
them, and that thenceforward heaven grants 
all their prayers. In the villages where 

ersons of. this fraternity reside, they per- 
orm the functions of conjurors, and are 
called Almousseri, One day Boukari told 


rme, after gg the truth of what he was 
e 


about to say by the most solemn oaths, that 
being in a canve with one of these men, there 
fell such a heavy shower of rain that he 
would not depart ; yielding. however, to the 
wishes of the Almousseri, he set sail; ‘‘ tor- 
rents of rain fell on all sides,” added Bou- 
kari: “but ott bark remaihed perfectly 
dry, and a favourable wind swelled our sails. 
I asked this Almousseri to explain his se- 
cret, but he answered, that if he revealed it 
his brethren would infallibly destroy hin.” 
Another class of persons acts a yery ex- 
traordinary part in Foutatoro; . these are 
called Diavandos; they inhabit the villages 
of Senopalé and Cane!, they are the griots 
of these parts; though doomed by their 
fangs a to contempt, they haye neverthe- 
ess contrived to render themselves formi- 
dable by the influence which they, have 
gained over the public opinion, by méans of 
eulogies or satires of which they are equally 
lavish. ‘They speak with great facility, are 
oficients in the Arabic language, and zea- 
ous Mahometans. Their traffic in pfaises 
and invectives procures them considefalile 
wealth. If one of these amen demands a 
horse or musket from the, king,,he dares 
not refuse him. ‘‘ Yes,” said. Boukari to 
me, “if a Diavando were to require my gun, 
I would give ithim »without hesitation; for 
if I did not, consentt¢ make hima. present of 
it, he would go to my friends and would. in- 
jure meso much inthgir opmion,.that I 
should be abandoned by them all.” . This 
proves that in the interiéi of Africa as well 
as in Europe, caliintiy prodaces’ ‘the'ifiost 
baneful eflects, and: that there exist few 
persons who have se.anueh.eonfidence im 





their own opinion as not to be.shaken by a 
rfidiouws insinuation against their —— 
ur. «A Poula, however, will not give his 

us marriage to. a Diavando ; neither 
is this the only“class of persons consigned to 
contempt ; but the line of demarcation here 
is not so strong as in Hindostan : to appedr- 
ance there are no distinctions. The grits, 
blacksmiths, weavers, shoemakers, live and 
eat with the other N , but never con- 
nect themselves with them by marriage. 

The following anecdote of the same 
people is interesting. 

‘Teannot help reciting a fact, which. has 
given the Poulas of Foutatoro great celebrity 
x) our ne mgr grag the . —_ 
the beginning resent century, M. 
Ribet, at the head of he y-five Riotnens 
soldiers, and four hundred Senegal negroes, 
had, by way of reprisal, plundered all the 
Pouls ‘villages bordering the river. 
On arriving at Gaet, one of their large 
towns, not a appeared to oppose 
them; the inhabitants were all concealed 
behind their palisades, and thus intrenched, 
fired upon the enemy. In the mean time 
two field pieces, by which M. Ribet was ac- 
companied, made incredible havoc among 
the Poulas, but at the moment when he 
thought victory certain, a bull leaped over 
the palisades and furiously rushed upon his 
men. A divinity dvecahding from heaven, 
could = me produced —— et 

effect. The o , per- 
pont be that their lives Preset that 
of the bull, stopped our soldiers ready ta 
fire at him, exclaiming, if they killed the 
animal, all sorts of misfortunes would over- 
whelm them. Lheah-on'g gn of the Poulas, 
for it was they who had let loose the bull, 
was completely successful. ‘The negroes 
dispersed and fied in disorder towards the 
vessels, ‘To run away from blacks, would 
have the twenty-five Europeans 
who accom M. Ribet; unsupported 
they sustained the fire of six thousand Pou- 
las, and fell victims to their bravery. Such 
is the event which has rendered the Poula 
nation so famous, and which has exposed 
the inhabitants of the Se to the most 
sanguinary outrages from them ; while we, 
on our part, have not hitherto attempted to 
put an end to those outrages, by employing 

. force sufficiently formidable to repress 

them. 

In Bondou there is a fact stated, 
which we fancy those acquainted with 
natural history will be very much in- 
clined to doubt. 

The water of this place, which may be 
drunk by man, is poison to horses and cat- 
tle, from the vicinity of a tree called tali. 
It is one of the most beautiful trees I have 
ynet with in this part of Africa; it is very 
large and high, and its foliage very thick. 
The negroes make no use of the wood. 

The following is also a doubtful 
statement, of the same nature. 


In a wood which extended re ee to 
bare ferruginous mountains, my guide point- 
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esl ; bori; it_is —— its 
black and rugged ; by boiling ité leave 
oer eo of the country extract from them 
a salt, which they use in their food. 

There is a great diversity of charac- 
ter in the natives of the different’ king- 
doms, the population of which is mix- 
ed and Mahomedan. Some are 
hospitable and kind, others unfeeling 
and ferocious. Of the latter class, a 
chief of the village of Ponta-Jallon is 
an example. 

The wife of Ali, sister’to Almamy, came 
to see me. This princess was on the wane. 
A blue Guinea cloth composed her dress ; 
strings of yellow amber loaded her hair, she 
was constantly chewing tobacco ; effrontery 
was imprinted on her countenance; the 
imperious air with which she entered my 
cabin, gave me a presentiment of the scene 
which was to ensue. A sheep followed her; 
without hesitation she gave it that water 
to drink which I had taken so much trou- 
ble to fetch in the morning, and also 
made it eat the rice which was to have 
furnished me with a dinner. Perceiving 
that I patiently endured these vexations, she 
asked for my pocket-handkerchief to cover 
her head, and my blanket for her to repose 
on. Inno country can a princess endure a 
refusal; I obeyed, esteeming myself very 
happy if she limited herself to these petty 
depredations. J was alone, Boukari was 
gone in search of my horse, which had taken 
the road to the village where we had slept 
on the 28th of March. When he returned, 
Maria (which was the name of the princess) 
addressed my Marabout in the following 
terms: “ In Fouta Jallon, wives direct the 
affairs of their husbands #’ which was as 
much as to say, it is she who has stopped 
me ; * if they make war or peace, it is ac- 
cording to their advice: tell thy white man 
that 1 can send him to Timbo in safety.” 
This address eased my apprehensions, and 
apprized me of the motive of my detention. 
I clearly saw that by means of presents I 
should remove all obstacles. I accordingly 
gave the princess Maria three grains of co- 
ral; she threw them on the ground with 
contempt, exclaiming “that she was not 
come to receive such trifling presents, and 
that she would never di herself so far 
as to wear this coral.” It was really diffi- 
cult to purchase the protection of so power- 
ful a princess with so small a stock as mine. 
I therefore added to the three grains of co- 
ral, three grains ofamber. “‘ How trifling !” 
cried she, ‘‘ give me coral ;” I was in a cri- 
tical situation. I ived that this shrew 
would by rob me of all my mer- 
chandize ; I however gave her two more 
grains of coral. ‘‘ This blanket,” then said 
she, “‘ pleases me; make me a present of 
it.” ‘* But I am in want of it for night,” 
replied I. ‘‘Thou wilt not go to Timbo 
then,” rejoined she in an tone. I 
trembled at this threat, gave my 
blanket to Boukan, and his to the prin- 
cess; she found it so dirty that she threw it 





at my head with scorn, saying: ‘this Eu- 





ropean ig but a_poor devil. I will return in 
the evening to know if he has reflected on his 
psituation, anid if he intends to continue to 
treat me in @ manner so unworthy of my 
rank.” 
' At fonr.o’clock Ali-sent hia son, accom- 
panied by a troop of ill-looking attendants, 
to receive the present which I intended for 
him. Boukari advised me to give him one, 
whilst on the other hand, one of his frienda 
told me that Ali possessed no authority, and 
that. I must refuse him every thing. I fol- 
lowed the counsel of the former, and gare 
ten grains of coral to the son of the Iman, to 
whom he would not take them without deli- 
berating whether. he durst present them to 
him. messenger afterwards came to tell 
me that Ali was waiting for me behind the 
mosque. f went to him directly. His peo- 
pte formed’ a cele’ round Wai ; the faces of 
these satellites were sufficient to excite 
serious alarm. ‘‘ I have been to St. Louis,” 
said Ali to me: I know that the white peo- 
ple are very rich, I expect a gromes worthy 
of thyself and me: we are here upon the 
fron of Fouta Jallon; I am all powerful 
there.” ‘‘ What wouldst thou have?” an- 
swered J, without evincing the least discon- 
tent.. One of his people, whose hideous 
features sufficiently displayed what part he 
played at court, cried : E et the = = 
rst give thirty grains of coral.” ‘ Buti 
4 T answered, “ I shall have no 
other resource than to eat sand.” Havi 
said this, I offered him | present, whic 
eonsisted of ten grains of coral. When! 
spread thein on the ground before him, Ali’s 
ave _ inflamed, mi features, a 
enoted perfidy, ass an expression 0 
fury: ‘“‘ Know,” said he to me; that if 
thou canst make me such a gift, I can offer 
thee one a hundred times more considerable. 
The people of Kakandé* offer me no pre- 
sents but what are equal to my rank.” 
“ What = thou — = ‘ae = I 
rily. ‘* Money,’ repli e. ‘I have 
ono | ss Powder.” I have no more than 
one charge.” ‘“ Cloths.” “I have none of 
them ; besides,” added I, “‘ the presents I 
made to Almamy of Foutatoro, and Alma- 
my of Bondou, were very small ; they ac- 
cepted them and thanked me:”” “ And what 
is Almamy of Foutatoro to me?” cried Ali; 
“ for my I insist upon having more. 
Thou doubtless art’ not ignorant that the 
white men pay tribute to Foutatoro and 
Bondou ; I likewise demand one from thee 
on account of thy colour.” ‘‘ But I am no 
merchant.” ‘ That is nothing to me; I am 


now thy king; give me twenty grains of 
amber; ten dias of ¢oral; a parcel of 
glass beads for my attendants, and eleven 
ins of amber for the chief of ~ — 
istance to suck peremptory orders wo' 
have cost me my life ; for at Ali’s command 
a hundred daggers would have been aimed 
he heart. P therefore oe and mn 
produced my grains of amber, the people 
who susseuaiiod us burst out into shouts of 
laughter. ‘‘ Now,” said the Iman to me, 


a 


give them,” 





* A village situated at Rio-Nunez, where the 
traffic, 
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this country iron is wrought by a 
primitive process. 

Most of the inhabitants are proprietors of 
furnaces for smelting iron ; it is an employ- 
ment to which the olets most yma 
fully apply themselves. To hammer this 
metal they use fragments of granite of a 
rounded » encircled by a leather band ; 
this band is fastened to lea r thongs, which 
the workman holds in his hands, He: raises 
the stone, and lets it fall on the iron, which 
is placed on a very low anvil fixed in the 
sand. By this rude and tedious process, 
oy the iron, and form it into bars 
eight inches long. 

We know not what credit may be 
given to the two following stories, 
which Mr. Mollien repeats upon hear- 
say; for our own parts, though we 
might be credulous enough to believe 
in monkey-battles, we are quite scep- 
tical about whipped lions. 

A woman going with millet and milk to a 
vessel from St. Louis, which had stepped be- 
fore a village in the country of Golem, was 
attacked by a troop of » from three to 
four feet highs they first threw stones at her, 
on which she began to run away; they ran 
after her, and having caught her, they beat 
her with sticks until she let. go what she was 

ing.. Bruised by the blows she had 
received, she returned. to the vi and 
related her adventure to the principal inha- 
bitants, who mounted their horses, and 
followed by their dogs, went to the place 
which served .as a retreat to this troop of 
apes; they fired at them, killed ten, and 


wounded others which were brought to them | Thy joyous 


by their dogs; but several negroes were 
severely wounded in this encounter, either 
by the stones hurled at them by the.apes, or 
by their bites ; the females especially, were 
most furious in revenging the death of their 
young ones, which they carried in their 
arms 


Camelopards are common in the country 
of Galam, it is even,said that the Moors 
have herds of them.; the Serracolets fre- 
quently offer their skins to travellers. Lions 
are numerous; the herdsmen,.I am. told, 
employ the whip alone to drive them away ; 
thus the king of animals often runs fram a 
child. The assert, that if they had 
& gun in their hands, the lion would prepare 
for the combat, and dispute the victory in a 
manner worthy of his courage ; seyeral have 
even assured me, that they have often 
hear this terrible animal, without his even 

to cast alook at them. The forests 
are filled with wild boars of prodigious size. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Valdi ; or the Libertine's Son, a Poem. 
By James Kenney. London 1820. 
8vo. pp. 128. 


Mr. Kenney, whose dramatic pro- 
ductions have been favourably received 








tried the flight of his muse im didactic 
poetry, so that the present work is, 
we presume, sanctioned by the success 
of its predecessor. Itis the story ofa 
natural child ; an enthusiast from in- 
fancy upwards, and finally a maniac. 
Educated by peasants, his father is only 
found in a rival whom he combats for 
the sake of his love, Leola; his mother, 
ina wretched camp - follower, who 
comes to strip him among the dead 
and wounded in a field of battle ; and 
the adored Leola herself turns out to be 
his sister. The narrative is naturally 
sombre and melancholy; as’ the tale is 
disastrous and romantic. We shall 
quote a few of the passages which please 
us best, to show how far the comic 
dramatist has succeeded in pathetic 
composition. 

Child of the Libertine! ‘be God thy Friend ! 
No Jubilee thy coming shall attend : 

Thy mother’s burthen’d womb no joy shall share, 

For woe and death are hovering round .thee 
there ; 

And tho’ the yearnings of the mother tame 

The desperate visitings of grief and shame, 

Yet many a sigh herstruggles shall attest, 

Too early ruin of a parent’s rest— 

Her guiltless offspring yet her foe confess’d! 

And as she patient toils, ah! woe the day! 

To give thee here such welcome as she may, 

Big thoughts o’erswelling nature's fond desire, 

Steep in her bitterest tears thy first attirc. 

Sad are thy greetings in this world of care ; 

A father’s scorn, a mother’s worse despair} 

Obscure the eye that should have hail’d thy 
smiles, 

j antics, and thy nestling wiles ; 

Chill the devoted fancy that would wait 

Wild sounds, and deem them speech articulate : 

Too blest.should innocence thy days protect 

From sudden fate, or perishing 

If even thy spells no hellish impulse stir, 

Nerving thy mother for thy murderer ! 

This is natural colouring ; nor do 
we less approve a very well-expressed 
tribute to the genius of Shakspeare, in 
the exordium. 

Sweet sorcerer !- whose intellectual eye 
Search'd every secret of h ° 
All ample S' ! thou, whose magic lyre, 
Hearts deeplier feel, as ages still expire ; 

In whose bright trace unfailing truth I see, 
And what I pass in nature learn of thee. 


Well hast thou taught of wisdom woe hath nurst, | 


Lost as we soar, recovered in the dust, 
Light of the Poet’s world! 


Valdi’s account of the desolateness of 
his youth is feeljngly pourtrayed. 


No fostering love I knew whose gentle sway, 
Calls out young faculties and points their way : 


None bore my name, inspired my heart to dare, | 


Loved my renown, or would my triumphs share. 
Such fond incitement ne’er my soul embraced, 
Life seemed a journey through a pathless waste : 
Whatever wish might on my fancy press, 
Whatever 1 had that claim’d redress, 


Say could a spirit so deserted fly 
To seek relief of icy charity ? 








My youth had blended with the ways of men. 
For on that day, which gave each fellow boy 
To blithe abandonment, a home of joy, 

That happy day, long-seen, and hail'd afar, 
Kiss-worn, in every stripling’s calendar, 

1, mid the general mirth and eager stir 

Sadly remain’d, perpetual pensioner. 

To childish ways and lonely thought inclived, 
I.seem'd a schoolboy with a hermit's mind. 


We. confess that we-doa not like-much 
to trace morbid .affeetions, which in 
truth might often (out of poetical phra- 
seology) be deemed sheer discontent, 
operating to poison all the springs of life 
and social happiness; and therefore we 
shall satisfy ourselves with only one 
further extract, apposite to the struggles 
of the Tyrolese (whom Valdi joins) for 
liberty, and to the strange perversion of 
mind which has led some of the admirers 
of that inestimable - blessing’ to be the 
loudest panegyrists of its greatest foe. 
The sentiments are truly patriotic. 


Red are the streams their mountain channels 
drain, 5 

The greensward darkens with a withering stain, 

The: patriot brave have fought, and fought in 


vain. 
Scoffer the more at humbled truth’s behest, 
Swells with a ranker pride the victor’s crest : 
The nations onward must avert his frown, 
Forbear the strife, and stoop them timely down : 
Victory hath charter’d whom no justice reins, 
Then come ye with salutings for your chains ! 
Self-deem’d of heaven, of faith his rnle must be, 
And legions madden in his m . 
Besotted, black-lipp’d reveller in blood !— 

He bids ye bend, ye great, ye wise, and good — 
On less than worshippers be vengeance hurl'd, 
And slavery the religion of the. world! — 


And shall the bold enthusiast friend of man 

See levell’d thus the fabric he began— 

Bewilder’d Freedom, with apostate awe, 

Her banner yield to spread a despot’s law ; 

Philosophy, a bigot in his sight, 

Blind with the dazzling wrong proclaim it right— 

Orfor ter dreams dispersed, let spleen supply 

This minion of exhausted anarchy ? 

Shall the wild was-fiend, shouting in his pride, 

Still boast the battle on aggression’s side, 

And none be found unfaltering front to urge, 

Confound the scandal, and arrest the scourge ?— 
Lo! itis dene—the bard hath lived to see 

Man’s retribution, and the nations free! 

Yes, there be those, who still the charm with- 


stood, 
And shiver’d it—the talisman of blood ! 
{ Who danger darkening, firmlier could dare, 


enjng e 

Nor fear‘d, nor fail’d, amid the wide despuir ! 

Heaven-favour’d land, thro’ history's troubled 

e, é 

Firm, steady, as thine own proud navies ride, 
The cup of peace in temperate measure taste, 
Nor put thy triumph to abuse and waste— 
Let bloating surfeit fast, that they may feed, 
Who else must perish, for thy breathless deed ; 
Her graccless heaps let sallow Avarice spread, 
Nor deem for-her alone thy brave have bled ; 
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Be not thy gforiescited to thy shame, 
And tears and groans pronounce them but a 
name ;— 
Strike the last standard thus from faction’s hand, 
And henest scorn awaits her remnant band. 
For all the heart-thorns: thou hast grown for me 
Be this, an exile’s blessing, still with thee : 
Waft rie tow to thee good cheer and health, 
tr eetay ean 
hee to thy icone bbe since: and thy hearths; 
Blest be the wave that thy strand, 
Blest thy white frontier by the wild breese fann’d, 
God ‘prosper thee, my own beloved land !— 
We must, before we take leave of Mr. 

Kenney, notice, that his verse is occa- 
sionally too careless. ‘Fhe occurrence 
of the verb ‘to come" twice within 
three lines in the very first page, is an 
instance ; the name of Leola (page 55) 
requiring in two adjoining lines to be 
pronounced Ledla and Leola, is another; 
and the prosing couplet 

Thine interest ‘shall I ever estimate 

Among the gracious moments of my fate— 
a third. We must also object to cital 
for recital (page 45) ; and question the 
propriety of “ mind’s green expansion " 
(31), and of such a description of him- 
self as is put into Valdi's own mouth 
(page 29). 

With mani erect ingenuous air, 
ia 





Our last’ fault is with lines ending in 


trochaicks, of which there are several ; 
and these, we think, detract from the 
pathos of a tale whieh is altogether of 
an interesting order. 





The History of the Crusades, for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land. 

~ By Charles Mills. London, 1820. 

8vo. 2 yals. 

& History of the Crusades, the most 
important*subject in the middle ages, 
whether regarding its connection with 
the religion, with the literature, with 
the arts, with the superstitions, with 
the chivalry, or with all the feelings 
and manners of mankind, was a great 
desideratum in English letters; and it 
is a very fortunate thing that it has 
been exeeuted by so competent a per- 
son as, the well-known author of the 
History of Muhammedanism. In France, 
Mr. Michaud has been bringing out, by 
volume’, a work under the same title : 
but Without wishing to draw invidious 
comparisons, we must be allowed to 
say, that what we have seen of it’ is 
far. exceeded by Mr. Mills's produc- 
tion, which, for intelligence, compres- 
sion,-frrangement, and clearness, ap- 
proaches véry nearly to what we con- 
sider the requisites of perfection in this 
species -of composition. The (ucidus 
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ordo enhances the interest of a narra- 
tive which is so full of adventure and- 
anecdote as not to be readily 
tedious ; ‘and if the romance of Ivan- 
hoe has delighted, so.must this romancc 
of reality, in which'nations as well as 
individuals occupy the’fearful’ and 
blood-wasting scenes: The style is 
neat, forcible, and well suited to ‘the 
matter ; and inthe matter, events are 
treated with eandour and propriety ; 
circumstances hold relatively their pro- 
per places ; and as we do not find affairs 
of consequence neglected, so neither do 
we discover trivial incidents dwelt 
upon, and. extended. beyond their con- 
sistent limits. With this brief intro- 
duction and deserved’ praise, we shall 
proceed to our usual task of analysis ; 
and, in this, and in the next Number of 
the Literary Gazette, confine ourselves 
to what occupies about one third of the 
work, namely, 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

After the accomplishment of prophecy in 

the destruction of the second temple,.Pagan- 


ism became the religion of Jerusalem, and’ 


the insulting and ‘intolerant Romans dedica- 
ted to Venus and Jove the spots which had 
been hallowed by the: Passion of our Saviour. 
But: in the fourth century, the banners of 
the cross triumphed over po ytheism, and 
Christian emperors erected churches on the 
ruins of the Heathen temples. In these 
God was worshipped according to the true 
faith, till the star of Islamism arose, and, in 
turn, subverted the holy city, which, for 
three $s, became subject in reciprocal 
succession to the caliphs of Bagdad, and to 
those of Cairo. At length the commanders 
of the ians iled, and, in 969, 
their dominion over Palestine was finally es- 
tablished. ‘The irry of the Turkmans, 
(called the Seljuk Turks) from the borders 
of the Caspian, once more ch dt the or- 
der of things, and from about 1038 to 1092, 
all Persia, Arabia, and most of Syria, own- 
ed their sway. Jerusalem several mas- 
ters ; and, at length, anno 1094, rested a de- 
pendancy of Bede 

Long previous ‘to this epoch, and, indeed, 
from the period immediately succeeding the 
crucifixion, it had nee the 6 ee < ris- 
tian ilgrim ,.a8 Mecca and Medina are 
coat ty Modems: Of the: nature of 
many of these pilgri authors give us @ 
very strange account, from which it appéars 
that peaignes and dissoluteness as often en- 
tered into their motives as penitence, and-a 
resolution to sin no more.* Commerce had 


* The. necessity of making a pilgrimage to 
Rome: and other places, was-often urged by 
ae pe oe = mete re h otey be 
i of a cloister, “chaunting faint 
ie to the cold fruitless'‘moon.” ‘In the 
ninth ceatury, a foreign bishop wrote to the 
archbishop of Cante » Tequesting, in — 
earnest terms, that En: women of every. 
and degree might be prohibited from pilgrimis- 








also: its share in these long und 
journeys. But whatever led pilgrims to Pa- 


both they and the remains of the 
Latins, resident in that c » Were cru- 


le Seo ean Soe ito tc, 
rg Rome Pe seme 
tions, his barbarous treatment experien- 


ced under the Fatimite Caliphs, gave rise to 


tnew feelings in the nations of the West. 


Ev 
sacrilege or individual misery; and t 
some gloomy minds a So consider afftic- 
tions as the essence of pilgrimages, and were 
therefore slow in separating the superfluous 
from the necessary pains, ‘yet upon general 
considerations it was evidently a 
that the followers of Christ should dwell 
only by caliente in one of their ae 
ter, that pagans s| "be possessors 0 
a land which ne had consecrated by his pre- 
sence. At the close of the tenth century, 
Pope Silvester II., the ornament of his age, 
entreated the church universal to succour the 
church of Jerusalem, and to redeem a se- 
pulchre which the propliet Isaiah had said 
Saiietreeeee tea et 
of the er were ing inglori- 
ous. Pisa was the only city which was 
roused to arms, and all her efforts were 
mere predatory ‘incursions on the Syrian 
coast. 
In the next century, political events in 

Grecian and Saracenian worlds oceasion- 
ed a:renewal of the endeavour to arm Chris- 
tendom against Islamism. Constantinople 
trembled for her safety, and the Emperor 
Manuel VII. about’ the year 1073, suppli- 
eated the aid of Pope Gregory VII. ; ex- 
pressed deep respect for his Holiness, and 
attachinent to the Latin church. ‘The ¥ 
ritnal sovereign immediately commanded the 
patriarch of Venice to to Constanti- 
— and arrange the terms of friendship 

reunion. An encyclical letter was sent 
fram Rome to the states and princes of the 
west, acquainting them with the melancholy 


fact, that the $ were overcoming the 
Christians. The people of Christ Ld been 
slain like sheep, and heir remorseless mur- 
derers had carried their devastations even to 
the walls of the Imperial city. The faith- 
ful ought to lament for the misfortunes of 
the empire, and the miseries of their. bre- 
thren: they should not, however, lament 
only: but, following the example of their 
divine niaster, they should give up their 
lives for their friends. Aceordingly, 50,000 
men prepared themselves to rescue t 
Christians of the east, and to arrest the 
march of Islamism. 


brought home tales of public 
ugh 


These preparations, however, died away, 
and it was not till Peter the Hermit, a na- 
tive of Amiens, in France, returned from & 








ing toRome. Their-gallantries were notorious 
over all the continent: and (says Muratori, An- 
tiquitates Italia) «« Perpauce enim sunt civitates 
in Longobardia, vel in Francia, aut in Gallia, in 
qua non sit adultera vel meretrix generis Anglo- 
rum: quod scandalum est, et turpitudo totius 
ecclesiz.” 
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Tie mieriow of .the Christians ‘in the East, 








dnriag! which be haul. wimessed 


and by his p ing kindled the zeal of Eu- 
rope, that those Holy Wars were ; 
which for two gpetertner a oe the rene 
Pope. Urban Ii. Opitions o 
Pov, and both temporal and spiritual con- 
siderations combi at this era to rendér 
crusading not merely popular, but irresistibly 
—— A council was held at Clermont, 
in 1095, at which an unprecedented multi- 
tude of every class of laymen,and of every ec- 
clesiastical order, assembled. To these Ur- 
ban addressed an enthusiastic exhortation 
to crive the Turks’ and Saracens from the 


borders of Europe and from the Holy Land: | and 


“To those present, (said he in conclusion,) 
in God’s name, I command this ; to the ab- 
sent I énjom it. Let such as are going to 
fight ,* Shristianity put ~e — of the cross 
eir garments, that may out: 

var demonstrate the love arising from 
their inward faith ; enjoying, . by the gift of 
of God; and the privilege of St: Peter, abso- 
lution from all 
mean time, sooth the labours of their jour- 
dash, thr abviatagen ohio: Sloaeed oxartye 
, the of .a 
dom.” Part of the : arguments do 
not appear to us: to’ be so encouraging. 
“ Death sets free from its filthy prison on 
human soul, which then takes flight for the 
mansions fitted for its virtues. th acce- 
lerates their oe Be the good: death 
cuts short the ess of the ungodly. By 
means of death, then, the soul, mude free, is 
either soothed with joyful hope, or is punish- 
ed without further apprehension of worse.” 
At the conclusion of the Pope’s e, 
shouts of Deus Vult; Deus lo Vuk, ux 
el Volt, rose unanimously from the mighty 
assemblage, and these words, ‘‘ Deus Vuit,” 
were adopted for the future war cry of the 
crusaders.* It was also resolved that every 
one should mark on his breast or back the 
sign of our Lord’s eross, in order that the 
saying might be fulfilled, “ He who takes 
up the cross’ and follows me is worthy of 
me?” ‘The whole assembly knelt, and thé 


* This expression continued for some time 
the war cry of the first . All nations 
in all ages have used p&fticular words for the 
excitement of martialardour. The war cries of 
the French and Germans were excerpts from the 
Bardic songs in praise of heroes, which wére 
recited before the battl¢ : from, for instance, the 
actions of the fabulous: Roland and the peers’ of 
France. Unlike most of théicries of arms, the 
expression Deus yult, or Deus id vult, is affirma- 
tive. During the siege of Jerusalem, the war 
cry received the addition of the words, “ adjuva 
deus.” This clause was added on the motion 
phi Andrew. ¢clamoris vestri, 

> 


bamneret, in’ short; every pergon'in commanitf, 
had their war cries. In an army, therefore, 
there were as matty cries of war as there were 
banners. ‘There was a gencral cry also, which | 
was usually the namé¢ of the commander, or the 
cry of the king, 

+ In imitation of Christ, who carried a cross 
om his shoilders to the place of execution, the 
cross was generally worn on the right 'shouldér, 





sit sign 
2. 


mes; let this, in the} C. 





or om the upper part of the back; it was also 
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Cardinal Gregory poured forth in their name 
a genéral Seaticon of sins. E one 
smote his breast in. sorrow, and the e, 
a forth his hands, absolved and 
blessed them. mar, bishop of Pay, 
was the first person who solicited a cross 
from the Pope. One of red’ cloth was af- 
fixed to his right shoulder ; and many others 
immediately copied this example. In accord- 
ance with the general. wish, his Holinéss 
deputed his spiritual authority to Adhemar, 
whose manliness had-already excited the 
admiration of the At this moment 
the ambassadors of Raymond, count of 
Tholouse, arrived. This erful prince, 
a& numerous band of cavaliers, had 
taken the cross ; and he ised cqurisel 
and money to all those who-should wish to 
enter on the sacred way. The multitude 
were no longer in need of a commander, and 
were not backward in comparing the bishop 
and the Count to Moses and Aaron. 

The preaching of Peter, the entreaties of 
Alexius,—the councils of Placentia and* 

} , and the exertions of the Pope, 
—all these concurrent causes enkindled the 
elements of combustion, turned the le 
of the west from. intestine discord to reigh 
war, from dull superstition to furious 
zeal. The militarf enthusiast heard the 
voice of Charlemagne calling the French to 
glory. The religious fanatic ly and 
credulously listened to tales of visions and 
dreams, Every wonderful event in the na- 
tural world was regarded as an indication of 
the divine will. Meteors and stars igs 
and féll on the road to Jerusalem. e 
skies were involved in perpetual storms; 
and the blaze and terror of anxious and dis- 
ordered nature shewed the terrific. harmony 
of heaven with the sanguinary fury of earth. 
Prodigies were not confined to the west. In 
the states of Greece a marvellous number 
of locusts destroyed the vineyards, but spared 
frequently placed on the top of the.arm. Red 
was for a long while, even till the time of Richard 
I. king of England, the genefal coléur of this 
cross. The materials of the créss were silk, or 
gold, or cloth: and the most frenzied of the 
crusaders cut the holy sign on the flesh itself. 
The pilgtims on their return to'Europé general- 
ly placed the cross on the back. 

“ 8, observations are highly cu- 
rious. ‘‘ The report of the council of Clermont 
wafted a cheering gale over the minds of chris- 
tians, Théré was no nation sd rémote, tio peo- 
plé 80 retired,as did not reSpond ‘to the papal 
wishes. This ardent love not only inspited the 
continental provinces, but the most distant is- 
Jands and savage countries. The Welshman left 
his barry tery Scotch his fellowship with ver- 
fish 





min; the his drinking pity; the Norwe- 
gian his raw fish.” Malmsbury, p. 416. Robert 
of Gloucester, after ment oning in terths 
the contributions of men which France and Eug- 
land made to the holy war, thus curiously mixes 
other nations : 


*¢ Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of 


Bretagne 
«Of Wales and of Ircland, of Gascony and of 
Spain, 
*¢ Of Provence and of Saxony, and of Allemagne, 
‘ Of Scotland and of Greece, of Rome and Aqui- 
tain.” 
Chron. p. 393, edit. Hearne. 











the corn: ‘The discovery that the locusts © 
were the forerunners of the Europeans was 
an ingenious interpretation of the ‘sign ; but 
the diviners, with more nationality thun truth, 
compared the corn with the sobriety of the 
eastern christians, and the vines with the li- 
centiousness @f the Saracens, Man fully 
to the supposed calls of God. The 
moral fabric of Burope was convulsed ; the 
relations and charities of life were broken ; 
soviety appeared tobe dissolved. Persons of 
every age rank, and degree, assumed the 
cross. e storm of public feeling was 
raised, and neither reason nor authority could 
— its course. The prohibition of women 
rom ng the journey was passed 
over in contemptuous silence. They sepa- 
rated themselves from their husbands, where 
men wanted faith, or resolved to follow them 
with their helpless infants. Monks, not 
waiting for the permission of their superiors, 
threw aside their black mare wis, and 
issued from their cloistets full fe spirit of 
holy warriors. They who-had dévoted them- 
selves to a solitary life mistook the impulses 
of passion for divine revelations, and thought 
that Heaven had annulled their oaths of -re- 
tirement. A stamp of virtue was fixed upon 
every one. who embraced the cause; and 
ee | were urged to the semblance of religion 
by shame, reproach, and fashion. enu- 
merous casés of hypocrisy attested the com- 
manding influence of re yong lous 
ptinciple. ‘They who had been visited’ by 
criminal justice were permitted to e » in 
the ‘service of God, their sins against the 
world. The pretence of debtors was admit- 
ted, that the calls of heaven were of greater 
obligation than any claims of man. Mur- 
derers, adulterers, robbers, and pirates, 
gastos their iniquitous pursuits, and 
that they would wash away their sins in the 
blood of the Tnfidels *. In short, thousands 
and millions of armed saints’ and sinners 
ranged themselves to fight the battles of the 
Lord. All nations were enveloped in the 
whirlwind of superstition. It was people, 
and not merely armies, countries, and not 
only their military representatives, that 
thought they had received the divine com- 
mand tu unsheath the swordof the Almighty, 
and to redeem the sepulchre of Christ. 

It was in the year 1096 that the frst body 
of Européan rabble, styling thertiselves 
Champions of the Cross, swept along from 
France to Hungary. They amounted to 20,000 
foot, and only cight horse; and-were 1éd b 


Walter, a poor gentleman of y. 
These, except a few refugees, perished mise- 
rably in conflicts in Bulgaria: those who 


escaped, reached Constantinople, arid found 
re with the Greek, Er r Alexius. 

The second undiscip' division, accom- 
panied - by the Hermit himself, pursued the 
same route. Their atrovities roused the 
indignation of the people through whose ter- 
ritories they marched, ahd after the most 
dréadful deeds, aiid sanguinary actions, they 
were ultiniately exterminated in Bithynia, 





***A lamentable case,’ as Fuller says, 
“‘ that the devil’s blackguards should be God's 
soldiers.” 


> 











with the exception of three or four thousand. 
A ath y » cabs sap Ananda ea 
remained fcr a-number of years a warning to 
invading bands of crusaders. . P 

The third division of -15,000 fiery enthu- 
siasts, under Godeschal, a German Priest, 
p-rished in Hungary; and the fourth and 
fast of these lawless mobs of ruftians, zealots 
and plunderers, met with nearly a similar 
fate; but as. Mr. Mills’s aceount, is finely de- 
scriptive of the whole of this class of expe- 
ditions, we use his words. 

“* Before Eu littered] with the pomp 
and splendour of ¢ y, another herd of 


wild and desperate sayages sco and de- 
vastated the world. They Soutien ieee 
land, Kinsoe, Flanders, and meres. Sone 
avoy inciple of union was the mp- 
tion of the holy sepulchre. ‘History is silent 
on the sabordmate modes and bands of con- 
nection, except'the horrible superstition’ of 
follo a goat and a » Which they 
believed to be filled with the divine spirit : 
and if such were their religion, we cannot 
wonder at the brutality of their manners. 
Besides their fanaticism was the height of 
fury, for these ministers of the devouring 
tlame nearly trebled their precursors. Their 
zeal was guided by envy and malignity, and 
they conte that it was ie ad gaa any 
foes should tem) ro 

rity. The Jews pal se ee Veni on te 
banks. of the Moselle and of the Rhine, and 
communicated to France and Germany the 
products of each ve country. The 
city of Cologne was the first city which was 
stained with their blood. The sanctity of 





the archiepiscopal palace at Mayence, the 
sacred presence of the venerable mstropolitan, 
could not shield seyen hundred of the chil- 


dren_of Israel from the swords of men, who 
progenies a religion of mercy and love. ‘The 
vishop of Spires bravely and successfully de- 
fe the Jews in his city, but the genero- 
sity of the bishops of Treves and Worms was 
not eqnally pure and meritorious, if it be 
true that they compelled the objects of their 


protection to change their religion. Many 


firm and noble spirits disdained apostacy. 
Some of them retire to a chamber of the 
bishop at Worms, on pretence of deliberat- 
ing on the renunciation of their faith. Deli- 


beration produced virtue, and by self-slaugh- 


ter they disappointed the cruelty of their 
enemiea, More appalling spectacles were 
witnessed at Treves. Mothers pl the 
dagger into the breasts of their own chi igs 
futhers and sons destroyed each other, ap 
women threw themselves into the Moselle, 
“* Wheu the measure of murder and rob- 
hery was full, the infernal multitude pro- 
ceeded on their journey. Two bund 
thousand people, of whom only three thou- 
sand were men, entered Hungary. They 
heer on © oe south hs ge what: career 
of carnage ine ; but when came 
to Mersbourg, ther passage was naneed be 
aa Hungarian army. Their requests to the 
king’s general for provisions and a free pas- 
sage were denied; but they forced a bridge 
over the Danube ; and, gathering strength 
trum the desperatencss of their situation, 
they succes’ in making some breaches -in 
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ue wall of the town. The ruin a 
the king with his nobles was prepared to 
to the south. By come stage pene: i 
the best historians can explain nor 
describe, the besiegers deserted the assault 
and fled. Their cowardice was as abject as 
se reper aes the 
ungarians pursued them with suc — 
ter, that the waters of the Danube were 
days red with their blood. But few of the 
le survived. Count Emicho, who had 
gained damnatory distinction by his cruelties 
on the. Jews, succeeded in flying into Ger- 
many. Some others escaped to the south; 
and in time joined the regular forces of the 
feudal princes of Europe. 
(To be concluded in mer next.) 





Lessons of Thrift, published for the Ge- 
neral Benefit. By a Member of the 
Save-all Club. London, 1820. Crown 
8vo. pp. 240. 


We know not how we can better de- 
scribe this work, cleverly ornamented 
with a dozen of ‘caricature prints, by 
Cruikshank, than’ by informing our 
readers, that it is the pouring out of 
the Common-place Book of an intelli- 
gent and humourous person, whose di- 
ligence in collecting anecdotes, jests, 
stories, &c. seems to entitle him pre- 
etninently to the character of a Member 
of the Save-all Club. His economy has 
indeed been carried very far, for many 
of his jokes are exceedingly ancient and 
well-known. . But pretty general read- 
ing and observation have enabled him 
to vary his lucubrations with a consider- 
uble portion of novelty in matter; and 
in manner he has thrown a still strong- 
er cast of freshness over his olla po- 
drida. As for the lessons of thrift, 
they are the flimsiest of possible links 
to connect a volume, from which the 
abundance of its materials banishes all 
but very partial arrangement. Upon 
the whole, an entertaining miscellany 
has been produced; and for a chaise- 
pocket, or a breakfast-room window- 
seat, this. will be found one of the plea- 
santest i of the class to 
which it pertains. 

We insert a few specimens ; a med- 
ley, like the original. Of the Save-all 
Cluh, the following are minutes. 

Thomas Sprightly is a constant frequenter 
of balls and pateabiios, and treats the ladies, 


who. laugh at him as a common dangler. He 
is admonished to refrain from this idle ex- 


His fomenstrenet, xy Pts the view of 
B good marriage, consider A ed, 
but bas made little impression on the old 
ones of the Club, who are rather apprehen- 
sive, from hjs dimple magners aid goodness 





of hoart, that he will become the prey of the 








v artful . emnieg, = fe- 
of rq eng If, however, he 
married, it shall be regarded as a suf- 


en 
ten ing built a illa,-in- 
vites all Gavwetlheotse tn and gives mis- 
cellaneous dinners every Sunday, so that it 
has become a cakehouse. 
Gas he pura fae of ene ‘petank -Sovency 
a one ev 
tach dinner tb the poor of his parish. On 
non-compliance, he is requested to send in 
his resignation as a member of the Club. 
Lord Arab, who boasts. of ‘his ‘gains in 
ra ay a race-horse, is requested to present 
to Committee an exact accompt of his 
profit andloss. N. B. No-errors excepted. 
Mr. Plod Furret; who is always dabbling 


‘at sales.of old and scarce books, though he 


can scarcely read -his mother in the 
common Roman letter, is |» OR pain 
of Ision for such useléss expence, to 
bring his only Caxton tu the Club, and to 
read two. pages thereof aloud. 

The honourable member has presented a 
petition, stating that-his only view in such 
purchases is to’ lay by money in a very sure 
way, and at a great interest, as such articles 
always -increase: in value ; that in this view, 
farfrom any attachment to any letter, whe- 
ther black, white, brown, or yellow, he re- 
eeived great.comfort'in the ion of 
a gentleman's: library; which contained five 
Caxtons, as thereby the value of ‘his was 
greatly increased ; and that he consults peo- 
ple of skill in his purchases. 

The eensure withdrawn, and the member 
re-instated. : 


Some rich save-thrifts whix cider with port 


wine for their servants ; others choose coach- 
horses that match with those of a gouty 
neighbour, se that if'a horse be sick another 
can be borrowed without inconvenience ; for 
those animals are subject, if. my memory 
serve, to one hundred and thirty diseases, 
and four are often necessary in reserve for a 
carriage drawn by two. It is.a great breach 
of economy to have a villa near town, where 
friends are so happy to.arrive just at dinner 
time. You may, hedhebe * ake your hat, 
as running out, to séeé@:- neighbour taken vio- 
lently ill, or fall upon the sefa yourself ina 
violent fit of the cholic. If, however, you 
admit a friend or two, follow the maxim of 
Socrates to his wife, ‘Why: increase our 
dinner ? 
there is enongh : if not, toonmuch.” : 
An ingenious member has contrived, in 
winter, to profit by the light. afhis_neigh- 
bour—a most innocent theft?*which does 
we to. nee There vine oly a tn 
or rather partition, een his ¢ 
ber and that of a tailor, often occupied to 6 
late hour, he contrived a hole, by which he 
can see to read and to go to is in- 
soe tome three “ _ poe a 
= y about 37. .7s. .) is 
rere ly mentioned in the records of the 


But the fashionable world is in the dream 
of Richard Til. 
A light ! a light! my kingdom for a light. 





If the company be’ real friends 
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Their whole. life is.sold by inch of candle: It 
ps ne . hawt ce 
in reversi - occupations 

night. A fashionable lady will-dine .at ten 
at night, and go to bed at four in the morn- 
jng. .Her great grand mother dined at 
ten inthe day, and was in bed by six. How 
different the. health and complexion! - But 
roses and lilies are now little known, except 
in distillation and washes; and pins are. lit- 
tle worn, theugh they have been quaintly 
called the thorn of christian roses. Pin- 
money remains, and a lady generally prefers 
the cash to pins, : 

Franklin has, in his usual style of dry and 
homely humour, ridiculed the modern Eu- 
ropean infatuation of giving bread to wax- 
chandlers and candle makers, at a great ex- 


pence to our e, health, and meetin 
A careful study of that uscful publication, 
the almanac, would enable us to supply 
ourselves, at no expense, with the blessed 
and beneficial light of day. The wheel of 
fashion is however turning so fast, that the 
get apn ary may > vena 
“ appy time ‘or England neig Ns 
said a sulky politician to a friend of mine, 
“when parliament met at.nine in the morn- 
ing. The deliberations were. wise and 
frugal, and had the air of a grave senate and 
important affairs. But who ever saw a lamp 
in the hands of Minerva? We all know the 
P that are pursued by night and can- 
dle light. They have nothing to do with wis. 
ighbour, 


dom, neig All the wise men are then 
asleep,” He pene emphatically, as he is 
always in bed by eight o’clock. As to his 


Minerva I say nothing, except what I read 
in my youth, that she was the goddeas of 
wisdom, and had no mother, which seems 
well contrived, as wisdom has few relations 
on the female side. 

Jesting apart (for I owe my candle-maker 
a bill), if the court would as usual hold /e- 
vees on the king's rising from bed, at seven 
or eight in the morning, the ancient 
lity of artificial light might soon. revive. 
Opinion is the queen of the. world,, and 
Fashion is her daughter, the princess royal. 
A little jog of the wheel. would. bring us 
where we were, and eyen the novelty would 
be delightful. At nine (morning) all the 
streets would overflow with coaches. At 
twelve all the knockers would announce the 
hour of solemn dinners... Plays by day-light 
as in Shakspeare’s time. 

A schoolmaster proposing for the 
Latin Secretaryship of the Club, thus 
concludes his letter— ; f 

If owe worthy to be your Latin Se- 
cretary, I flatter myself that I could tickle 
up a enc er or oe tear de adversary, 
nay, I conld now t at poetry, 
for instance, 


Aulica vita Non est vita, 
Non est vita Ut pia vita, 
Aut si est vita 


If you want a verse of very difficult con- 
struction, and nevertheless very good Latin, 
here it is. 

Nate mea Roman filia neque suam. 


om 


rchelle company to bri 
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~ The following story from D'Aubigny 
is.a whimsical illustration of the want 
of thrift» in gaming : it is transtated, 
or rather ‘abstracted from— 


The Gascon dialect of the Baron de Foe: 


neste, who thus tells the stoty.—‘‘ If you 
must know all, I passed two years with fine 
fellows, ing to bring water to their mill, 
or, to speak plainly, to find dupes: but this 
scheme led to the greatest of my tisfor- 
tunes. ‘The king’s attorney at Rochelle, 
with Barbot and Gendreau, who had been 
mayors of the town, having some little pro- 
cesses to carry on at Paris, seized this occa- 
sion to cover a pretty enterprise. They put 
each four thousand francs in a purse, to be 
employed in tricks at cards and dice, which 
they had practised at Rochelle, and I was 
chosen as an assistant, being, besides my 
nourishment, to receive one crown from 
every twenty of the gains. At Paris we 
lodged at the sign of the Swan, and began to 
do wonders in our line, when one day about 
ten o’clock arrived a tall coarse fellow, 
mounted on a ‘dirty mare, with a cloak-bag 
behind him, which was so heavy as to em- 
barrass our landlady. This, man, who be- 
gan with chatting of his noble birth and con- 
nexions, wore an old scrubby hat, a large 
black cloak, his sword hung with a red rib- 
bon ; his boots would have weighed any two 
ode ree he had only one spur, and his 
hes were of yellow cloth. When the 
— led his _— to wy stable, this cox- 
comb began to talk with six or seven 
at the gate, and I heard him say, “ Tl-ap- 
ointed as yeu see me, I return from 
ome.” A Breton, who seemed to gape 
with surprise, inquiring by what road, our 
man answered, “ Do you take me for an 
idiot? By the nearest road, sure, which goes 
by Rouen and Morlaix.” He then began 
to explain an important law-suit which 
brought him to Paris, and seemed precisely 
the rich simpleton we wanted. Our com- 
rades were of course eager to offer him their 
best rooms, and when company came to 
play he would only be a spectator, saying 
that if they had used the eommon country 
games he might have sported a shilling, 
which was the higlicst stake he ever played, 
At length, with much perseverance, we 
ta im lansquenct, and ove or two other 
fashionable games. 

- money Farce days he sometimes won, 
sometimes lost, the stakes being so small as 
not to descrve notice; but one evening be- 
ing so venturous as to stake two crowns, a 

t he had taken and his lawyer reproached 
his rashness, and he retorted in abusive 
terms. On the fourth day, having employ- 


ed the morning with his lawyer, as he said, 
he returned by the street called Huchette, 


asking every body for his lodging, which he 
Sallof the White Goose, instead of the Swan, 
ahd when he at length arrived he was hailed 
as ‘The Gentleman of the Goose.’ He be- 

to be heated at play, atid spoke of stak- 
ing a huntired ‘pistoles : one evening he lost 
forty-four, and in a rage challenged wur Ro- 
each six hundred 
pistoles next day, to s 











sim. In the midst of this decisive game 
arrived on horseback his pretended solicitor, 
advocate, and another of his gang, and. he 
soon won the whele stock of our company- 
One of wus ‘seizing a loaded dye, we too 
eae Saguee of the goose, but he 
was backed by all his gang, one of whom was 
the very Breton who first addressed him ; 
and our res ble society not only lost 
‘their money, but received a hearty drubbing, 
of which to avoid my share I made only one 
‘step of the whole stair. My comrades have 
since been styled at Rochelle ‘the Gentle- 
men of the White Goose.’ ” 

We conelude with a few other mis- 
cellaneous extracts : 

An old Italian, on his deathbed, left little 
to his widow except a fine horse and a fa- 
vourite cat; desiring, however, that the horse 
might be sold, and the price employed in 
masses for his soul. The widow the 
horse and the cat to market, with an injunc- 
tion to sell the horse for a crown, but not 
except the purchaser also bought the cat, 
valued at four hundred crowns. In this way 
she honestly got the money for her own use. 

This was ata time when, bya actieg ious 

erversion, a rich man could not die without 
hing surrounded with covetous priests and 
monks ing “for our poor convent,” 
while they were wallowing in all the wealth 
of a country. A rich proprietor near Lyons 
was on his deathbed, from a sudden attack 
of palsy, when his son, a tall, stout colonel 
of dragoons, arrived on the spur from his 
garrison. He finds at the bed-side a Francis- 
can friar and a notary, . His.fatl:er:could not 
speak, but nodded, from the effect of the 

ease. ‘You leave,” says the friar, ** to 
our S ped convent, your estate of ——-, with 
all the appurtenances?” A nod. “ Notary, 
observe the consent, and write.—You leave 
to our poor convent your house here at 
Lyons, with all the plate and furniture?” A 
nod. ‘ Notary, observe the consent, and 
write.—You leave to our poor convent your 
farm. at » with all be arrears?” A 
nod. ‘* You leave to our poor convent fa 
The officer lost all patience. “* My dear fa- 
ther, do you order me to throw this thief 
from the window?” A nod. “N , ob- 
7 and write ie Said and executed, while 
the notary was to escape. 

There have been rare. instances of men 
who could sleep whenever they chose ; but, 
in general, sleep cannot be commanded ; and, 
as the poor negro said to his master when he 
fell asleep from fatigue, ** Massa, massa, 
sleep have no massa.” 

I have read a few odd books, and am glad 
to display my little learning, as he who 
only one guinea is proud to show it. I must 
therefore say, and relate the anecdote as cu- 
rious and important, that in China, in the 
thirteenth fourteenth centuries, neither 

old nor silver were permitted ‘in currency, 
ut only paper, was of a Ww tO- 
lour, and stamped with the imperial seal. 
Foreign merchants were obliged to leave 
their coin at the custom-houses in exchange 
for these bank-notes. 
A nobleman was accustomed to examine 











e agaiftiet the like 








bills and accompts avith gree rigour, even to 
pence and firchings, and was-often ridiculed 
on this score by an intimate friend. But this 
friend: falling into aecidental. and. unmerited 
distress, was ised avith.the receipt of 
two. bank-notes of 1000/. each in the follow- 
ing laconic epistle. ‘ The i you 
have so often laughed at enable me to lend 
you. the enclosed, which you will .return at 
our own convenience. Yours alivays. ‘THe 
lise.” : “ 

A. Spanish: archbishop: having a dispute 
witha opulent duke, oe said with scorn, 
‘* What are you? Your.title: and-revenues 
are only for, yourlife 3” answered with ein- 
phatica: truth, ** And for how many. lives, 
does your grace hold yours ?” 

Such matters are thickly sprinkled 
over these pages ; and, in our opinion, 
joined to the author's, humourous. way 


of putting the whole, are not too much |'¢ 


alloyed: by the staler jokes which he 
has adopted to illustrate his lessons, 





La .Bunapartide, ou le Nouvelle Attila. 
_ ByJ.P. Courtois. 
* EReviewed from a French Journal.) 


What could have induced’ a reasonable 
man, who; up to the age of fifty, has had 
the good sense not to tura poet, to undertake 
the task of versifying fifteen or twenty yearly 
files of :the Moniteur ! It is impossible even to 
laugh at such a work as the Bonapartide, 
for itis merely a miass of monotony and dull- 
ness: ‘and where was the necessity for 
writing twelve cantos, to repeat in a dry and 
tedious style what is clearly told in all the 
French newspapers? Poor M: Courtois ! it 
must certainly have a to —_— 
such ‘poetry, iftwe may ju y the trouble 
it 28 9 o read it. The folowing is'a fair 
specimen :-~ 
A’peine est il sacré, que ce monstre pervers, 
Médite le projet denvahir lV univers. 

Ft se fait-couronner anssi Roi d’ Italie. 
Sous son.sceptre de plomb, comme il veut que ‘ton 


> 

Il saisit 2 Milan la Couronne de Fer, q 
La place sur son front ; et, souji¢ par I’ Enfer, 
ll profére ces mots, profancs dans sa houche :— 
**C’est Dieu qui me la donne, et.gare.d quila 

“ touche,” , 
Et cachant son orgueil et son ambition 
Sous’ le voile ‘acre de la religion, 
Ce Stnge, imitateur du puissant Charlemagne, 
Va reporter la guerre ati sein d‘ Allemagne. 

We do riot pretend 'to say by what power 
the author waS souffé when he wrote the 
aboye trash. There are twelve cantos,, all 
in the same style.” 





ANALYSIS. OF, THE; JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR NOVSMBER, 1819. (concluded, ) 
Art. IV. Pend: Nameb; oui le Livre: des 

Conseils of Ferid-eddin-Attar,. traduit! et 

publié par M. le B, Silvestre de Sacy, 

&c. with the Persian text and notes. 

Men of letters, partieularly those‘ who are 
engaged in the study of the oriental’ Jan- 
guages, will greet with pleasure the pubtica- 
tion ofa new volume by Mr. de Sucy: "Fhe 


of this illustrious writer, has always pro# 
such useful and.excellent. works, that 


huce there is per 
productions in which this double adyantage 
11s so striking as in that now before us. 
Perceiving in fact, that the rigid méifilist, 
| whose excellent precepts and wise instfuctions 
‘he translates, would have seemed tdo dull 
ito his readers, if he had not given some 
ivariety to the instructions from his other 
jwritings ; M. de Sacy, by the addition of a 
igreat number of pieces all selected with 
jtaste, has changed a very dry and arid work 
|into a charmitig coniposition, ‘a real Persian 
Pron van which will be as peritg to those 
esirous of studying that g anguage, 
las the Arab Chrestomathia of the same 


prefer to it the austere language of the 


oran. 

The author informs the reader, that a first 
translation of this work, which he made in 
1787, and which was’ to. be published with 
the text, had been printed, in French. only, 
and in a very inaccurate manner, in the 
“* Mines of the East;” and that on the other 
hand, the text alone had been published, in. 
a very faulty manner, at London. “‘ Since 
this London edition (he adds), liaving occa- 
sion again to compare my. translation with 
the original, I discoyered in it a great many 
inadverténcies,some important mistakes in the 
sense, atid in general much negligence ; I 
the more readily determined to revise the 
whole, as’ I had a great many manuscripts 
before me, and having acquired a more ac- 
curate Knowledge of the Persian language, 
might hope to make the work more perfect, 
It was natural that I ‘should desire to make 
this new work useful to those who study ori- 
ental literature ; and to attain this object, it 
was necessary to publish the text with the 
translation: I have done more, and to’ the 
notes which were wanted to illustrate the 
author, I have joined a considerable number 
of extracts from the works of Attar, Hafiz, 
Djami, Schahd, and Hosain Vaez, that this 
volume -may be considered as a sort of. Per- 
sian Pape pois. lastly, I have added to it 
the life of Ferid-Eddin-Attar, extracted from 
the history of the Persian Poets by Daulet- 
schah Gazi Samarkandi, and a preface, 
written in Persian, for which I request the 
indulgence of the learned.” 

Attar, named Mohammed, and surnamed 
Nischabouri, use he was a. native of 
Kuken, a village in 
bour; was born, according to the general 


of the Sultan Sandjar, son of. Mel- 
ic-schali; and died’ in , the year 627 of. the 
same-era. He began by following the pro- 


trade in spices, in wliich he seems to 

acquired a considerable fortune: but being 
soon disgusted with this profession, he aban- 
donett it, and all other worldly concerns, to 
give’ himself ‘wholly up to a contemplative 
and religious life. The biographer relates 
the, following, as the cause. of his sudden 
change. ' — , 





we,are sure. beforehand, of finding in-all his | appearan 


‘learned author, has long been’to those who |, 


territory of Nischa-. 


opinion, in the year 513 of the Hegira, under | P. 
_ | the rei 


fession of his father, who carried on a , 20g 
ave 






“© One day,” says Dauletschah, * when 
Attar was- sitting before his: shop with the 
ce of a man- of importance, and ac- 


writings, instruction wixed with pleasure ; | tive clerks. stood before: him waiting for his 
none of his preceding | orders, @ ‘maniac; or rather a igious 


far advanced in the -spiritual life, came ta 
the door of the shop and cast inquisitive and 
eager looks into the warehouse ; hiv eyes 
soon’ filled: with tears, and sighs broke from 
his breast. The sheik, addressing the der- 
vise said ; why do you look with such wild 
eyes ? You woald-do-better to-go your ways; 
Sir; said the dervise ; as fer me, my bundle 
is very light, for I have nothing besides this 
coat : but: you with: these sacks full of pre- 
cious drugs, when yeu:have to depart, how 
will: you manage ?: I can leave this bazar in 
a moment ; but you will do well-to think in 
‘time of yee re packéts and your 
2 it wout prudent to reflect a 
little on your situation. The discourse of 
‘this illuminé made-a profound impression of 
grief on the mind of the sheik : his heart, by 
an effect of the delirium into which ‘it had 
been. thrown by. the sophisticated thirst of 
temporal goods, became as cold as cam- 
phor.. He abandoned his shop: to’ pillage, 
and wholly renounced the ales of ‘this 
world. He retired into the monastery of 
the venerable sheik Rocneddin Acaf, who 
.was then one of the most distinguished chiefs 
of the order of the Contemplative; and had 
attained'the most perfect degree of spiritu- 
ality. Under his conduct Attar changed his 
mode-of life, and gave’ himself up to exer- 
cises-of mortification, and to the practice of 
works of devotion. He passed some years 
jamong the dervises, the disciples of that holy 
man; he afterwards made a pilgrimage to 
‘Mecca ; and having formed an acquaintance 
with a great number of meu of God, and 
passed some time in their service, he dedi- 
cated. seventy of his life to the colléc- 
tion of a multitude of anecdotes relating to 
the lives of the Sheike and the Sofis. None 
of the men belonging to this order lias col- 
leeted so: many historical traits of this kind 
as Ferid-Eddin ; nor is there any one who 
has penetrated more deeply than he into the 
meaning of the enigmatical expressions, and 
the mystical allegories, or who has conceived. 
with so much perfection the most sublime 
and the: most subtile thoughts of, tlie spi- 
ritual doctrine.” 
The number of -works which he has com- 


are in the Royal Library; in one manuscript, 
which irs the title of Koullyat, acom 
collection of the works of. Attar. M. de 
Sacy ,givesa list of them. and. their titles:in 
ersian,, in. one of the. highly . valuable’ 
notes,, which are designed to clear: up 
some. fundamental. points on. the. obscure: 
doctrine of the Sofis, which follow: the 
life of Attar. The Pend-manéh,. which M. 
de Sacy has chosen, is almost, the only one 
which is intelligible to readers. not. initiated 
in the mysteries of the spiritual doctrine ; 
nor is this one exempt ftom the monotony 
iar to the style of Attar. The follow- 
ing “ > roan given by Daulet Schah,;” 
of the death of this epersonage. — - 
* Sheik Ferin din’ es taken prisoner 











posed on these subjects-is seventeen ; they . 
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by the Mongols in the troubles: occasioned : 
by the invasion of Genghis Khan, and pe- 
rished in the general massacre; a Mongol, 
it is said, was going to kill him, when ano- 
ther said to him, Let’ that»old man live; I 
will give you a thousand pieces of silver, as 
the price of his blood. Mongol seem- 
ing inclined to spare him; Attar said-‘to him, 
take care‘ how you sell me for so small a 
sum; you will find people whio will tg more 
forme. At some distance:from this place, 
the Mongol had again a mind to kill him ; 
but another person stopped him, saying; do 
not: kill this man,- I will give you a sack of 
straw for his life. Sell me, sard Attar, it is 
all I am worth: “Thus the Sheik drank the 
cup of martyrdom, and was raised to the 
rank of those who died for the faith.” © 
After this introduction; M..Chézy pro- 


ceeds’ to give an account of the work itself, |. 


and ventures with becoming diffidence to 
notice ‘half a dozen passages in which he 
ventures to think that the learned translator 
has not ¢xactly rendered the meaning of the 
original. We refrain from accompanying 
the reviewer in his critique, as well as frome 
translating any of the passages’ which he has 
quoted as’ specimens of the work; as any 
translation we could give, far from affordin: 
a just idea of the Persian poetry, wo' 
doubtless remain much below the elegant 
proseof M. de Sacy. 
Art. V. Oeuvres compl&tes d’André Chénier- 

André Chénier, who was born in 1762, un- 
happily perished in 1794 on the scaffold, 
during the revolution : his father had applied 
to literature with success: André was ton 
at Constantinople, as well as. his yo 
brother Joseph Marie, whose ene have 

ith persevering cruel injustice re- 
proached him for not having saved his bro- 
ther from, the revolutionary axe ; a calumny 
which has been long since refuted in‘ the 
opinion of all well thinking persons, and 
against which the editor of A. Clieniers has 
completely justified Joseph Marie. 

Some of A.Chenier’s pieees published during 
by life, and others which have appeared since 

death, have excited much regret for the 

loss of a poet whose talents seemed to pro- 
mise that he would be distinguished, by fer- 
tility of invention and brilliant. originality. 


The. author has composed clegies, odes 


epistles, idyls, and other pieces ; but Mr. | 
that he has shewn the} 


sho gine and originalit he idyl 
greatest t ori in the idyl, 
and mentions. as instances ‘tat called li. 
berty, and that called Le Malade. Wi 

respect to. Chenier’s style, he.has ventured. 
several innevations.on. the usual. forms of 
French. versification; in which, in the opi- 
nion of his reviewer, he has in. general failed, 


though there are sometimes very fine effects | 


of harmony in his. compositions. 


Art. VI. Supplement to the Chinese: and: 


Latin Dietionary.of P. Basile.de Glemona. 
Published by order. of his. Majesty. Fre- 
derick, William -HI.,.King of Prussia, by 
Julius Kloproth. No. 1. 
When Mr. Deguignes was commissioned, 
in’ 1808; tochave the Dietionary Of P? Basile 
printed, there was nobody in Europe able to 
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point: out to the editor: the aniclioration of 
which it was ‘susceptible. ‘It: was’ indeed 
considered as a perfect work in its kind, and 
the editor was enjoined to make no 

init. But the Chinese langtmge having been 
since more extensively ‘studied, it became 
evident, that a more complete dictionary was 
wanting ; and this has led M. Klopreth to 
compose a Supplement, of which he now pub- 
lishes the first number, .We_ shall -notieg it 
again when the review is concluded. 7 





JUVENILE REVIEW. 

[Notices of Books for the Young.) 
Letters from a Mother to. a Daughter, 
at or going to School, pointing out 
her Duties, &c. By Mrs. J, A. Sar- 
gant. ~ 
This is a very wel-qenm: ibliration ep 
principles it enforces ane of the purest kind ; 
Laer a book, which, put inte the hands of 
the young, is. well cale to render them 
useful and virtuous members’ of society. 
We have rather an indifferent. opinion of 
many of the seminaries for'the education of 
females—and yet how much depends upon 
them !. Mrs. S: ’s earnest and maternal 
exhortations, will be a valuable companion 
to all whose instraction is confided to stran- 
gers ; and those nV wy who most abily. 
and conscientious Oo pep important 
duties; will be glad of so pure an assistant. 
Instructions for the Management of ‘the 

Blow-pipe, Chemical, Tests, &e.  &e, 

By J. Mawe. 1820. 

Of this little treatise, many thousand co- 
pies are, we believe, im circulation. Young 
chemists and mineralogists, will find it par- 
ticularly useful in aiding their investigations: 


The Scholar's Remembrancer, containing 
Tables, Arithmetival, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, &c. By M. Seaman. 

A very sniall work, but one likely to pro- 
mote great economy, and lighten the ex- 
pence of school a It contains, besides, 
a great deal of useful matter in the’ least 
possible compass. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





CHINESE: LITERATURE’: BUDDAISM: 
* See T: 






k kea, Le “ public p ie 
‘which cofitains the ade the 


religion of Féh or Buddah, we. some 
| curious ‘notices in the Asiitic Journal. It 
/was compiled by Shin-sing-chin, and 
'yuen: 


trines of Fish : reface by, Sha-hung, a 
priest of Fuh; Pebbehot ia the Pe 


of Keen-lung, about 1748.00 0) oy 

|| This work isa compilation of miscellanies 
with thirty plates; some of the essays “are 
supposed to b iy) Sg OF the se- 
venteen represent the Peach Garden.of  Pa- 


autem as 


inv ‘pyramid, and restifg on a lotus- 





i | seed of the world produges, tiv ‘oetie ee 
ie an hike. beans 


flower, beneath which is the sea of t 
waters, over whose surface the winds of the 
| metempsyC¢hosis blow : another, thewmiverse 
divided into four ‘islands, in the ‘midst of 
which is the lofty mountain See-ne, risiig 
up above ‘the t of the ‘sun and moon; 
0 , the most’ ous part of Paratlise, 


the seven ‘palisadoe fences, the seven‘ cano- 
pies of net-work, the seven rows’ of trees, 
the turrets, ‘the seven pearl ant lotus pools, 
the Adors of Oe ere paved with square 
tiles of gold, ‘the of paras, perch 
on the ‘trees, anti-singing'stinzas front’ the 


Fsacred books; the people of the sir 
N.S. EW. Above, and ‘Belo 
&e. &e, &. Phe’ pricein ‘Chihia is’ 
2s. but. the copies’ are’ distrititited gratis ‘hy 
the religious: they ate small octavos, of 
} 38 pases. ia Sa 
The 6th division is @ prayer Or charth for 
the removal of all evil; wholly -uitinteltigible 
'to the Chinese; as” it is the bare of 
Indian words in Chinese characters, but with- 
out aby éxplanation:* “The seventh ‘contains 
‘the ten titions, that.is, to contitiue the 
} words, “‘ O-ne-to Fuh” as. Jong, as possible 
‘without drawing breath. This is called: a 
neen, or repetition. The ninth consists of. 
jnine plates of the various forms of Fith; to- 
grthet with the formas of the superior, mid-. 
, and lower classes of beings Rraticet in 
‘Paradise from the lotus flower.”” d per- 
sons all sit cfoss le on, the lotus, and 
are encircled with six lines of small dots, 
ising from it at the bottom, and which,-as- 
isuming a pear shape, terminate in a point, 
‘at the top. The Hficenth is a dehortation 
from the dread of the death. The seven- 
‘teenth is against the taking away of animal 
‘life. The eighteenth is Yun-lee, on the: 
‘monthly and anijual fasta. In every month 
there are six. fasts, viz: on the 8th, 14th, 
15th, 23d, 20th, and 30th, Besides these, 
there are three full months of fasts in every 
lyear, namely the first, third,’ ninth; 
so that this sect. has one hundred dnd sixty. 
‘two. fasts every year. To both the monthly 
and aunual fasts are affixed six small cireu- 
‘lar plates, with thirty dots in‘each, and the 
word “ Fish’ in pe cantte fatie Pompano 
of designating, the lowest number of repe- 
iGices 2 one Bat. elites sadn 
The style is what: the Chinese call Ching 
fang-che-wan, “middleclass copa 7m 


e Christian mi not be un-, 
equainited with the book s, though ftom: the 
eared ein apd on ie re- 
dak pesiat w te oat Me ae 
0 4 ; = 
to at, wit, tke Pal 


scure to those unacquainte - 





and, Sunskrit.. We a few. 


inverted pyramid, it is .weitten, ,‘ there.are 
infinite, s8 depupcable worlds, such) as 
is : this;is but-a sit SI ECNE: n, selected 
out of myriads ae —* each single 
As if worlds. were, pr t 


© This is a style with Whicll we reviewers are 
well ae ed; and we'are glad to getsd good 
sang 





uequainted, 
anameforit. “We shill wot forget 
che-wan, in haste. 











high nor low, neither slow nor quick, but 
modulated to the due mediam. ' 

O-ne-to Fith, thy body is the colour of gold ! 
Thy countenance is lovely, bright, and without 


compare! 

Thy mnow-hte locks wave around the Wo-sce- 
me hill. 

A glance of thy scarlet eyes renders transparent 
the scas, ' 


seat bo 


The ten ‘advantages 
the ‘name of . All 


who repeats 


hurt by fire nor water, by 
thieves nor swords, by arrows nor poisons, 
by an‘ untimely death, nor by a suffering 
life. «6. All his’ former: crimes shall mielt 
away ;' and he shail’ be delivered even from 
7. ‘His dreams will be 

8. His heart will be 


a 
Lg 








‘Why do -we then exhort men to fix the 
 thoughts,on Fih only? Because the heavi- 
| est , conseq 
ro ‘thoughts ef men, , That which 
‘soul, leads the spirit, renders fate favour- 
rable, and life secure, all proceeds from this 
source. 


| become # devil.’ Think of Fah, and you will 


‘| body, and for ten thousand future ages, not 
. There- 





subject 0 antiquity, j 
Journal of Travels from India, &c. 
“THE PARADISE OF FUH.” 
From the See fang kung keu of a Chinese Author, 
above n >. 

An Exhortation to worship Fuh, and 
seck to live in the Land of Joy, situated in 
the West.—Good friendst In. the world 
there are a thousand, yea, ten thousand roads. 


uences..are connected. with. the 
rs. the 


If the thoughts are » You as- 
eend to heaven ; if bad, you Fagen dh hell. 
One straight thought will [after death] make 
you a inan ; one cross thought will cause you 
to become a beast. Why are there [in hades] 
h ghosts? Solely because of wron 

thowghte Think of the devil and you wil 


become a Fah: Weuld you prevent the six 
ways [of the eee ee ?' there is no 
other method than to't of Fih. If you 
will not think Of Féh, ‘you will lose a human 


again -be able to obtain the same. 
fore, Shib-kea, and Yu-lae, the two sacred 
ones, advised 'men to think of Féh. The 
master of doctrines, Yuen-kung, also ad- 
vised men to think of Fth. Fo think of Fih, 
and yet not be delivered from alternate births 
and deaths? [There is no such: thing.] For 
would: Fih deceive men? If men_ pray to 
Fih,; and yet not become Fis, the error is 
not in-Fih; It.is because the mouth prays, 
and not the mind. Though.one prays thus, 
it is.as if he prayed not. Though he repeat 
it a whole. life, it is not equal to one single 
sound [from one who worships with the 
mind). ‘The word Neen, i.e. to recite, is 
derived from ‘Sin, the heart, and not from 
Fow, the mouth. But, wherti the ‘heart is 
alive, the mouth naturally utters a voice, 
just as the suckling naturally cries when it 
remembers its mother. We must have Fith 
in the mind, avd Fih.jn the mouth—neither 
of Bae can “pent with. 
ut..it, may be, said, secing there are 
sienna ao on riads of Fibs, why call 
in te te the name of O-ne-to 
Aion ? ,fAnswer,] becanse, among the 
yg vows which he made, and swore 
quarters, 
ers of the 


‘adored with seven order# of 


with seven rows of 
‘seven borders of t net-work 
t 


s Of paflivades. Jn the midst 





gems, tho seven flights of pearl stairs, the 
seven a of. peurl, , the seven pools 
of pearl, the eight kinds of virtue-pro- 
ducing waters, * and the nine classes of the 
lotus. There are also loyely doves, pea- 
cocks, parrots, birds of. sparkling plumage, 
and of exquisite notes. e- great and un- 
measured O-lo-han, the famous disciples 
of Fih, the relatives of the demigods, the 
Kwan-yin, the most powerful deli- 
verer, the most pure gads of the vast ocean, 
the unnumbered renovating Fuhs, the unnum- 
bered deliverers, all the demi-gods of past, pre- 
sent, and future ages ; all the sages, 
whether uced in heaven, or among men ; 
all will be assembled on the sacred spot. But 
in-that kingdom there are no women ; the wo- 
men who will live in that country are first 
changed into men. The inhabitants have the 
lotus for their father and mother, from whom 
their persons are produced. ere are 
three general classes, each of which is subdi- 
vided into three.) There are born of the 
superior, middle, and lower orders of the first 
class ; of the superior, middle, and lower or- 
ders of the second class ; and of the superior, 
middle, and lower orders of the third class : 
these differences among the multitude of 
animated beings, are the consequences of 
the various degrees of depth or shallowness, 
diligence or sluggishness, in the desires and 
active energies. The bodies of the persons 
produced. by the lotus, are pure and fra- 
grant; their countenances fair and well- 
formed, their ‘hearts full of wisdom,. and 
without 'vexation. They dress not, and yet 
are not cold; they dress, and yet are not 
made hot. They eat not, and yet are not 
hungry ; they eat, and yet are not filled. 
They are without pain, without itching, 
without sickness, they become not old. 
Enjoying themselves at ease, they follow 
Fuh, gaily frisk about, and are without trou- 
ble. After every meal they walk about with 
the demi-gods, as their companions, on the 
stairs and walks of that palace. Their noses 
inhale the most delightful fragrance, their 
ears are filled with the most harmonious 
music ; the birds of paradise singi 
around. - They behold the lotus flowers and 
trees of wems, delightfully waving, like the 
motion of a vast sheet of embroidered silk. 
On looking upwards, they see the firmament 
full of the to-lo flowers, falling in beautiful 
confusion, like the rain. e felicity of 


that kingdom may be justly called superls- 
tive,’ and the age of its inhabitants is without 
méasure. This’ is the place called the Para- 


dise’ (or joyful world) of the west. Alas! the 
riches m honours of men, mays an roe 
years, all revert to tiness. e elegance 
and glory of heuven itself, after a thousand 
years, will cease. 

But when we énter the Paradise of the 


I west, we shall obtain an unlimited age; and 


the means of obtaining it are most simple, 
depending solely on the one sentence, ‘‘ Ve- 


Eight kinds of water: 1, purifying; 2, 


| «# 


cooling ; 3, sweet to the taste; 4, softening; 
5, moistening ; 6, ones rest ; 7, .remov- 
fing hunger and thirst ; » nourishing the root of 
virtue, 
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to.” Yet the world will not be at.the trouble 

to seek this. good, so easily obtained : but, 

on the contrary, put.on their iron boots, and 
ashing for. the road. 

I advise yor see : to swear and vow 
to this. effect: “1f I de not both now and 
henceforth. repeat the name of Fah, and seek 
to live in that western world of joy ; then. let 
me become an evil demon, fall down for ever 
to the northern of Hades, to the metro- 
polis of hell. 1 Alas!” 

Give up the three tsdéngs and all books for 
others to fag at, and the fourteen thousand 
roads for others to walk in. Beyond the 
one sentence, ‘* O.ne-to Fuh,’ you need not 
wea single. word. Let each seek a retired 
room,. and sweep it clean; place thereiri an 
image of Fuh; every day burn a pot of. pure 
incense ; place a cup clear water ; and, 
when evening comes, light a lamp [before 
the image]. whether painted on paper, or 
carved in wood, the figure is the same 
as the true Fuh: [let us} love it as [our 
father an manne spnaren, 99 our 

rince an ler.* - Morning evening, 
et us worship it. with sincerity and rever- 
ence ; fall prostrate. [before it],; like the 
tunbling down of a mountain, rise. up 
with dignity, like the ascent of. the clouds. 
On going out, let. us inform it; returning, 
let us report the, same; whether we travel 
to the distance of five or ten le (miles) let us 
act as in the presence of our Fuh.: m= Ret 
drinking, let -us first offer it up for [Fuh’s] 
nourishment. ame eye, or moving 
the lips, all is [from . ele ean 
ry bes § leave: our hands, or the sentence 
“ Ne-to? depart from.our mouth. Let. us 
repeat it with a loud vojee and with a low 
voice ; repeat it. in lines of. six words, and 
of four. words ; t it quickly and slowly ; 
repeat it audibly and silently ; repeat it with 
clasped hands, and with a low voice on our 
bended marin aoe it before Fih, and with 
our faces. to the west; repeat it, and 
oor the wooden ay ones _ 
; t repeat it, while gering beads 
of the rosary, and while walking in the road ; 
tepeat it when worshipping, when alone ; 
Tepeat it also in the tof a crowd ; let us 
repeat it in our own houses, and 
abroad ; repeat it when at leisure, and 
ina bustle; repeat it while travelling, 
while dwelling at home ; repeat it sitti 
Ape, nad les us repeat it even in our dreams ; 
is the, true way of ing. Thus to 
repeat, will make our hearts sour { and our 

* This is as literal as possible. It will be di 
Shvecaycurarea ee aby 

n Pp as 0 - 
rit that is supposed to reside in them, 
fair and unforced ag on this 
there are hundreds of si 
books) without shaking the fo 
own opinion. é ‘writer of this 
not seem to have been an ignorant man. 
style of the original shews him to have been 
quainted with letters, so that, to 
work of one’s own hands as a God, 
fined to the vulgar only. 

+ Instruments used in worship in 
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t Phrase used to denote the wor’ the 
Seelings, me I 


cold ; thus to will inspire the celes- 
tial geie wihivencend the vase demons 
with reverence ; to repeat, will make 
heaven to rejoice, and the gods be glad! 
At the sound of Fih’s name, the palace of 
the king of devils moves and shakes! At 
the sound of Fih’s name; the wood of 


swords and the mountain of knives, will be, 


beaten small as dust! At the sound of Puh’s 
name, a hundred miseries, multiplying into 
thousands, will all melt away! At the sound 
of Fith's name, the road to pay the debt of 
aga to princes, nts, superiors, and 
benevolent, and to obtain thethree de- 
sirable things, | will, instantly be opened. 
us, the man who would squeeze out the 
oil, must cause the sound of the pressing 
bodies to grind the more forcibly. Thus 
also the mariner, when his barge meets the 
swelling of the wave, must ply the oar 
more vigorously.' Having behind us the 
boiling cauldron, and before us the lotus- 
pools, were thousand, end myriads of men to 
prevent our repeating, yet all their efforts 
would be vain. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SIDEROGRAPHY *. 

“« Among the improvements of the day, not 
one appears to attract more notice than the 
Side phie Art, which has been intro- 
duced into this country, by Messrs. Perkins 
and The pelocigal bios as 

** The principal object to which this inven- 
tion has been applied, is to secure Paper 
Currencies from forgery ; and, we believe, 
the most sanguine expectations of the inven- 
tors have been realized, as in no one instance 
has a suceessful attempt been made, to coun- 
terfeit their most simple notes. A short ac- 
count of the invention will illustrate the 
value which is attached to it, and the advan- 
tages that will result from its introduction 
into this country. The chief merit of this 
invention consists in its power to multiply 
engravings of the most exquisite, as well as 
those of inferior kinds, and substituting steel 
in place of copper plates, in certain cases. 
This process of stereotyping the Fine Arts, 
is simple, and easi) and is ef- 
fected in the following manner. 
blocks or plates are prepated in a peculiar 
“OY. 8 mye yo -.. geo the tool 
of the e ver, W: ile to luce upon 
them even beter and sharper wore than 
upon copper. This block or platé is then 


fi Perhaps happiness, ‘office, and age: 
* Taken from Tn AncaDray, anew month- 
ly work which has just started,’ and is so called 
its / hed ‘under the i 


| Burlington 
Arcade. It is political, satirical, theatri- 
ah aah deicgh ocitions of wins on tomer 





a, subject we have for-some time intended to 
bring before ‘the’ ‘public, and do not desire to 
borrow fréim a contemporary without an acknow- 








Iedgment, 


to get its makers: into hot 
ent. We mén- 






Anew Process... With 





tothe \aost delicate. lines, A cylinder of 
steel, of proper diameter and. width, 


prepared to receive the on its 
periphery in relief ; this is chectod by cing 
upplied to a singularly constructed press, in- 
vented expressly for the »» The cy- 
linder is then hardened, and imilies may 
he produced. upon steel or copper plates ad 
ifn in, this way, Bank , Note 
P may have the talents of the most emi- 
nent artists in England transferred to them. 
The great advantage. of this invention, as ap- 
plied to secure Bank Notes from forgery, is, 
that it produces perfect identity in all the 
notes, and admits of a fest, whereby each note 
may be identified, s.all the notes may be 
perfectly alike except.the denomination ; and 
every individual who will take the trouble to 
furnish himself with an, original ion 
from any one of the éest dies, may, by com- 
parison, determine whether. the note is ge- 
nuine or not. 

“« This invention a capable of putting 
an entire stop to the forgery of all paper se- 
curities, of whatever description. 

** We understand. with pleasure, that the 

rictors of this Patent have formed a con- 

nexion with Mr. Charles Heath, an eminent 
Engraver of this metropolis, and intend to 
have an-extensive’‘and establish- 
ment in London, | for the of exe- 
cuting work for publie or -private Banking 
Institutions, aud also a// engravings of which 
a great number. of impressions are required. 

“‘ Messrs, Perkins and Fairman, it was ge- 
nerally expected, would have had the con- 
tract with the Bank of England for furnish- 
ing. their new notes, Their plan _has. re- 
ceived the approbation of the most cminent 
artists of this country, who, have. signed as 
omenenint of _ its payee ge and sg 

ity of answering the end proposed. 

Report, same from the Commissioners 
appointed by his Majesty, precludes that 
nage for the present.” 

Ve inspected this. invention in October 
last, and can bear testimony to, its excellence. 


We never saw any thing so. minute and so beau- 
tiful as the engravings from the steel. By 
it the Charter of the . might be inserted 


five hundred times, in . On every 
note. We understood, however,that the plans 
adopted by the Bank Di previous to 
the: introduction of this. American invention, 
had Loggers wah far to admit.of om re- 
jection ts even. were st 

Tecmeah civirabe We hope hadron, 
however, that all i men fair 
play allowed them in these. competitions, 
and that no authority (no matter boy Bighly 
patronized) is allowed to interpose. between 





pom CAMBRIDGE, et ag 3. 
Mempers’ Prizes. — The 
the present year are, for the 
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% SENIOR BACHELORS, ‘ 
Quantum ‘homenti, ad studiam rei-’Theold- 

gica promovendum, habeat literartém hus 

maniorum: cultus. 

i ‘Cie _ MIDDLE BACHELORS, ' 

in roitm Tertivm, 7 pecttagh ray jt 
Oratio Punebris. 

On M the 21st ait: the Members of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society lield 
their first generat nieeting for the present. 
year, ithe great’ lectire ‘room of the Phy- 
sical Schools, inthe Botanic Garden; when 
the commiunications were read, 


viz. a paper, liy‘tlie President, upon Isome-. ee 


trival pective, 6 pape » by Dr. - 
eniy, pong eee le mineralized organic 
body, found at Scarborough ; .a paper, com- 
Parne Gyan ator weal ot tokio th 
u anew me e 

so poate Dr. E. D. Clarke also 
gave notice of his discovery of Cadmium in 
the Derbyshire Silicates; and other English 
ores of Zinc.. Many other communications 
were announced ; the ing of which was 
unavoidably postponed until the next mect- 
ing of the soviety. 

William Blackstone’ Rennell, Esq. Fellow 
of King’s College, was last week admitted: 
Bachelor of Arts. 





FINE ARTS. 





BRITISH GALLERY. 
No. 277: Alpine Mastiffs’ re-animating a 
distressed Traveller dain Lasdice?. 
From the pope oe of men destroying 
each’ other, with which we began the review 
of this gaflery in our last, we turn’ to’ the 
very sae picture, of brutes in a 
work ‘of humanity : what a contrast between 
irrational 


the rational’ atid creation! The 


dogs of St.Bernard, of an tncommionly | 


large breed, are, it is’ well known, sent 
forth in couples during the most inclement 
seasons, trained to rescue travellers from the 
Ver of avalanche, perithing with cold, or 
ying’ buried in snow. One of the two 
animals’ in’ this apm has a keg of brandy 
stispended’ to his collar, the other car- 
ries wart woollen drapery: and, thus 
furnished with the tmeans of aiding the un- 
forttinatt, their ity in findiiy, and their 
attention and skill ih’ relieving, ave pro- 
en ei alitiosf too wonderfal for be- 
lief, We lave’ so’ often setti’ the faithful and: 
useful creaturts' of ted | 
acts of ferocivus vidlence—in ‘tearing ‘ ani! 


bing torn, that we deem it a lecttite:on gootl 
fee waacis ee 


light their nature, and-in an e eit |) 
able'to the noblest enitl’ for “their 
kind ‘cotild: have been formed: . Land 
séer i8 a véry, young artist, and has 
i nb A t re is 
monks’ 
of St. Bernard’ afé visible iti’ the’ distance): 
‘the ‘other is: 


Hustening to” answer the cathy the 

licking infté’ warinth’ a traveller whom they 
have disco wmong, the ice and snow. 
The dogs. are seme , and very judi- 
ciously contrasted, both in form and colour. 
Perhaps the mark of colouring interferey 


- PHE* LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


with the rounding of thelr embers. The 
astyle of grutidour which gives great cha. 


raeter to the «subject ; while the rich tone 
of the animals and their appentlages is 
opposed tq the siiow-covered ground, from 
whieh the head and fiands of the nian appéar. 
We cotild certainly have wislied_ that-the 
latter had béen less prominent, or that if 
made so, that the hues given to his face 
should have bore some resemblance to na- 
ture, and not been a traditional copy of death, 
from andient masters, who th it was 
most perfeetly ithitated' by a half-tint re- 
ing a bullock’s hide just drawn from a 
tan-pit. This is the blemish of an otherwise 
rmarice. 


ent clever 
ptain:} Vos. 3. iL. PS 14. 223. 269.— B. West, 


. R. A. 

Among these are the Sketch for the White 
Horse and ‘his legions, &e: Elishe raising the 
Shunamite’s Son, Elijah_raising the Widow’s 
Son, and other pictures by the verierablé 
president, which ‘have been | before the 
eyes of the public. We doubt whether their 
exhibition ‘in- such. nutnbers is consistetit: 
with the declared objects of the hristitution ; 
but the Directors probably reconciled to their 
minds the rejection. of works of young 
‘and emulous artists to make room for these 
pieces, by the consideration .that, being 
among the foremost productions of . Mr. 
West's pallet, they would be attractive to 
the public, and thus augment the funds for 
the énco nt of rising merit. We 
need not go into any critical remarks on 
these able pictures, spirit ‘of some of 
which, and the gracefut composition of all, 
Pies them worthy of ‘being closely stu- 

ied. 

No. 212. Devotion, a Study from Nature, 
at Florence. No. 219, A Female in a 
Roman costume :-—J, Jackson, R. A. 

To which last might have been added, ‘a 
study from nature at home ;’ for we are in- 
formed that it is a likeness of the artist’s wife. 
Lhe the ran em gy we ae seen from 

is very forcible pencil. A singular costume 
set es' Yo set off'a face of inch beauty and 
eet eat aiid gives value to some of the 
richest tints that could be employed, happily 
stopping short of the artificial. The hues 
aré indeed so deliyhtfully harmonious,: that 
we could not be content with their influence 

‘ata due distance, but wert close, to examine 

\the means. ‘Here, we’ aré ed to say, 


l'we discovered that, after all, the cofbur 4 


inot that of flesh. The black blotches and 


'/ scumbling which many old pictures acquire’ 


from timé and c¢ and varnishing, 
are not allowable ina painting fresh from 


‘the easel ; and, however we may admire the 


I » it is impossible not to. feel. 
itis uced. bya: pi 5 at variance 
‘| with truth and. nature. difference be- 


tween the tone of hands and face, in this 
\portrait,. will strike the niost heedless eye.’ 
** Devotion” isno less vigorous and brilliant, 
‘but appears to-be teo compact, and to occu- 
‘py too ‘small a'space for the ground on which 
‘it ia painted: If Mr. Chantrey could nourish. 
‘his’ “té the’ fit ‘Tehgth, and look won- 





drous devout, we think this might pass for 








‘ts peaehi 
(08. 235; 241—M, A Shee, R. A. 

These also are portraits, under the titles of 
“A Student,” and “ Design ;” the design 
being to give ‘generie names to individual 
subjects, in order to render them eligible to 
a gallery which excludes portraiture. No- 
thing can be r than the colouring, no- 
thing more elegant than the forms, nothing 


more leasing than the expression of these 
cheatin of Mr. Shee’s att. But how un- 
like the glow of real life is this lady (“‘ De- 
sign,” whom we have, by the way, seen be- 
fore—ive do not mean seen be! by the 
po figure of pure design charmingly 
Ru) ; 80 as almost to look like nature. 

No. 267. Rural Breakfast.—W. M. Craig. 

If the whole’ business of: life were to eat, 
this wonld be full of lifé’s business. We 
never witnessed so miuch s§' in so small 
a compass: than, woman, child, babies at 
breasts, dogs, cats, all animate nature’ at 
relents fee 1 occurs to us as an odd 

ling, that all this artist’s pictures which we 
remember, are devoted to gastronomy. 
\plexy, cook-shops, &c. as. if inspired by his 
stomach instead of his brain, Ih this in- 
stance, the frame is as fall of figures as the 
framés'‘of the are full of meat ; there is 
no ewpty place in either “ to be let." The 
story is overloaded rather than well told. 
No. wn e Country Girt. Fos dg The 

0 4S.———IF . L088. 

We ap Coats Girl, as’ an im- 
provement oh some of the former works of 
this young and promising artist, to remark, 
that on glancing at No. 173, our attention 
was atrested, and we examined the picture 
for a considerable time, recognizing qualities 
in art of no ordinary kind; suclias the grace 
of the ‘antique in the turn and forns of the 
figures’; a cleanness of colouring, and a vi- 
hg style of penciling ; a suitable tone of 

ack ground, with other accésSories, well 
‘calculated to contrast and give effect to the 
whole. We now turned to the catalogue for 


fintt' the name' of so youthful a painter: from 
whith it may be inferred, that our surprise 
went along with our approbation, and that, 
from 'this'specimet,, we angur more certainly 
thin we did last year, that Mr. Ross” 
will become an ornametit to the British 
school of design. Whien such a work is 
roducell at an early age, and after only a 
ew years’. study, not is wanting but 
perseverance to @ eminent, 
(No. 42: Hertiiles killing the Man of Caly- 
don, 0-1. Esty. 
The talents which distiny this art- 
*s performance in the Manlius of last year, 
has been still further in the present 
exhibition. e have, in this picture, a 
greater variety. of. tint and colour, contrast- 
ing each other with fine effect. Much has 
been done in throwing down tlie barrier be- 
tween ancient and moderh art; more espe- 
cially in what regards the texturé or 
rift: of ‘their WOKS ;' arth, allowing for the 
operation of time upon what has been now 
iced, We have no reason to think that 
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any great disparity would appear betwetii it- 





. It looks like that éokineat 
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andelder produetions in the highest esteem. In 
this instance, as well as in many othefs, the 
choice of subject has ‘been made in order to 
display ee of the painter, and 
to exhibit his powers under a form similar 
to those of the old masters ; but in which 
his practice and his admirers are but too 
likely to be limited in extent and numbers. 
A modern__pugilist or lists might have 
insured the attention of the fancy ; as it is, 
the British School of Design alone, we fear, 
will appre: iate his services, and consider him 
as having contribyted to its improvement 


poe oper =! 
No. 253.—View A Snowdon, from Mount 
nant, Caernarvonshire. — Copley 
Fielding. : 

We select this from several very clever 
performances, to express the gratification 
we always feel at the exalted style with 
which Mr. Fielding clothes the scenery of 
his native land. 

In effect and execution, the view of Snow- 
don exhibits the sublime and classic of art, 
in which the locality of the scene unites with 


the of the imagination. 
Wo, 362. Greet Rida sash Stark. 

Turning from the sublime to the natural, 
we are equally touched by the character of 
truth and simplicity which appears in this 
well-chosen scene. The observer of nature 
and the admirer of art will feel all that be- 
Jongs to the talents of Mr. Stark, as much 
as could be excited by any eulogiums to 
point out his merit. 
No. 238. Lear and the Fool—J. Boaden. 

Tt is difficult even for the experienced eye 
to judge of pictures placed in certain sittta- 
tions, more especially when elevated and 
near the light: the let, however, of this in- 
conveniency must, notwithstanding their 
bod calralated pon this lottery chanoo being 

ad calculated upon thi -chance bei 
his, he has painted up to the tone.of his ele- 
vation ; Ha goa may add, in astyle and cha- 
racter we have seldom seen equalled, either 
for boldness of pencil, harmony of colour, 
or strength of expression. This work re- 
‘minds us of the powers of Carravaggio, 
without his blackness; and we think we 
may (though it is not always safe to antici- 
the success of a rising artist). congratu- 
Mr. Boaden upon his performance, and 

express our conviction that he will one day 
find the level he deserves. The place assigned 
to his Richard Cour de Lion, No. 55, shows 
what effect might have been expected from 
the Lear, in.a similar situafion. 


—-—. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


Now would I that I might‘cast me in the sea 
And perish not.—Great Neptune! I would be 
Advanced to the freedom of the main, 

And stand before your vast creation’s plain, 
And roam your watery kingdom thro’ and thro’, 
And see your comeing woods and palace blue, 
Spar built and domed with crystal, oh! and 


view 
The bedded wonders of the lonely deep, 
And where on coral banks the Sea-maids sleep, 





JOURNAL OF “THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Children of.ancient Nereus, and ‘behold 
Their streaming dance about their father old 
Beneath the blue A®gean, where he sate 
Wedded to propheey, and full of fate : 

Or rather as Arion’ harped, indeed, 

Would I go floating on my. in-steed 
Over the billows, and, trinumphing there, 
Call the white Siren from her cave, to‘shate 
My joy, and kiss her willing forchead fair. 

I would be free, Oh! thou fine element, 
That with thy thousand ears art round mebent, 
To listen and reply—Immortal air! 

Viewless and now unfelt, I would be hurled 
Almost at will about your kingdom wide, 

And mount aloft and mingle in my pride 

With the great spirits of your purer world; 

And with the musie‘of your winds sublime, 
Commune, and see those shadows (for this earth 
Too buoyant) and excelling shapes, which Titne 
Has lifted us to a diviner birth, 

Amongst the stedfast stars. Away, away, 

For in the fountains bright, whence streams the 


day, 

Now will plunge, and bathe my brain therein, 
And cleanse‘ me of all dull poetic sin. ; 

It may not be. No wings have I to scale 
The er oa which the great poets pass along : 
On arth must I still chaunt an earthly song: 
But I may hear, in forests seldom trod, 
Love's gentle martyr, the lost nightingale, 
Voice her complaint, and when the shadows fail 
See the white stag glance swiftly o'er the sod 
Affrighted, like a dusky spectre pale. 
This is enough for me, and I can see 
That female—fair—(the world’s) divinity, 
Brighter than Naiad who by rivers cold 
Once weptaway her life, as poets told, 
And fair as those transcendant queens who drank 
The rich nectarean juice in heaven above, 
Full in the incomparable smile of Jove, 
And saw his tighining eyes, andnever sank 
Away before him. “Tis eneugh for me, 
That I can bask in woman’s star-like eyes, 
A slave in that love-haunted paradise, 
Without a wish ever to wander free, 





{By Correspondents nts. | 
ROME. 
Ob ! how thou art changed, thou proud daughter 
. of fame, ' 
Since that hour of ripe glory, when empire was 
thine, 
When earth’s purple rulers, kings, quailed at 


thy name, 
And thy capitol worshipped as Liberty's shrine. 
In the day.of thy. pride, when thy,crest was un- 


tamed, ‘ 
And the red star of conquest was bright on thy 


th, 
When the méteor of death thy stern fulchion’s 
edge flamed, 
And earth trembléd when burst the dark storm 
of thy wrath. . 


But Rome thou art fallen! the memory of yore, 
Only serves to reproach thee with what thou art 


now : 
The joy of thy triumph for ever is‘o’er, 
And sorrow and shame settheirseal on thybrow. 


Like the wind shaken reed, thy degenerate race, 
Thechildren of those once the brave and the free-- : 
Ah, who can the page of thy history trace 


Nor blush, thon lost city, blush deeply for thee! 


Could the graves yicld their dead, and thy war- 
riors arise, 
And see thy blades rusted,thy war banners furl’d, 


Would they know the proudeagle that soared 
thro’ the skies, 24 
Whose glance lightened over a terror struck 
* world ? 
Yet e’en im disgrace, in thy sadness and gloom, 
An halo of splendour is over thee cast : 


Itis but the death-light that teddens the tomb, 
And calls to rem nce the, glories long ag 





Editori dacto “ Literarum Repertorii” Sa- 
lutem—et has nugas, ._- 
(Ad Seriptoris “Rejected Address,” non aspere 
refert quod sequitur:) 
Sané si bonus aliquando dormitet Homerus, 
Vatum qui princeps Hippocrénes exbausit 
um 
Licet, ex Musxz cathedr4, si stertat scriblerus 
Ut Judex ad lites restituat nits delatum :— 
Certamine Lyre cui labitur. Musamcolendo, 
Vult, Antwo detur acquirére virés cadendo! 
SH.38.C 





LINES: 


- © Pommi ove’l sol occide i fiori,. e l'erba, 
O dove vince lui’] ghiaccio, e la Neve. 
Sard qual fui.” 
Petrarch. 








Yes thine, still thine— 

Tho’ nature wan and withering, 

Her pale shroud round her gathering, 
Drearily pine : 


Free memory, 

Tho’ rigors bind the earth and air ; 

And flood and field are bleak and bare— 
Aye glows for thee! 


Below—above, 
Seems every thing inanimate, 


Shall time or tide 
The heart-warm stream of love arrest, 
And freeze its fountain in the breast; 
While life abide ! 


Who hath not tried 
To clasp some cherish’d happiness, 
Secure from Fortune’s fickleness, , 
*Till death betide ? 


Alas—in vain ; ‘ 
Thro’ frost and flake—thro’ sun andshow’r 
For ever roams the blighting powér 
a Whose breath is pain. 
Yet if the light, 
Now quiv’ring from thy dark-lash’d eye, 


Shine on my hours of , 
Trl deem them bright! 
Feb, 22d. G. 





THE VICES. 


{Theselines (with a few corrections) are written 
by a boy not fourteen years of age, atthe school 
designated by his signature. -] 

Once on a time, in solemn state, 

The Vices held a grand debate, 

To choose a Ruler of their race 

Who of thein all was found most base, 

The day arrived, and in the Hall 

Of Meeting now was silence all:— 
Ambition started from his seat, 

And raised himself upon his feet ; 

His giant form was seen on high, 

Vast, a8 if meant t’ invade the sky; 





bi 
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On the stunn’d ear, and thus he spoke— 
“ Jfany rival dared contend 
With me the palm, now let him bend 
Before me, and in this dread hour 
Acknowledge my superior power. 
It would be vain to enumerate 
The. services I've done the state ; 
How from the lowest stage of need, 
To giddy height, frail man I lead; 
And thence, midst visions fleeting, bright, 
Dash him to pieces in my might !”’ 
He acclamatious rend 
The roof, and to the heavens ascend. 
Envy from the crowd now stalk’d— 
The firm — trembled as she walk’d ; 
Pale was her face, and ‘her grey hair 
Stream’d in the troubled air ; 
Her step was cautious, wild, 
Her visage one that never smil'd; 
‘Noone dared meet her piercing eye, 
That gleam’d in rankling misery : 
** Hear me,” she cried ; “‘ my dreadful dart 
Lies festering in each human heart ; 
Were’t not for me, mankind would know 
All happiness where now is woe : 
Were’t not for me, to mete them pain, 
Your toils and snares were urged in vain ; 
Therefore on me confer the bay, 
And all the honours of the day.” 
* She spoke.—Impatient from his seat 
Malice arose with direful heat ; 
He cast around his eager eye, 
And scent’d to seek a rival nigh— 
As if no timid Vice durst brook 
The triumph of that horrid look.— 
With scowling glance that flash’d with fire, 
And countenance replete with irc, 
~ Revenge leaptup :—immediate to his place 
Malice retir’d asham'd of his disgrace. 
** [ thought that when was heard my name, 
My station felt, and glorious fame, 
Enger! per without a moment’s pause, 
To me prize, and thy applause. 
Remark ye how the human race 
Their hopes must yield before my face > 
What is a thing unless ‘tis done ? 
*Fis'I complete what Envy has begun !” 
*Twere tedious to relate the names 
Of Vices, and their various claims, 


Fnow appeal to all of you— 
What harm, without me, could you do?” 
The Vicesthen, without delay, 
Grant him the sceptre, crown, and bay. ~ 
Christ’s Hospital. J, F. H. 





SONG. 

A lightsome heart, and a sparkling eye, 
0 my steps where’er I rove, 
Anda cup, and a cloudless sky, 
Are what I love—are what I love, 
Then let the sage oue soar, 
Laurel fresh to er; 
But what can he more, 


Whio has all these together ? 





My heart with joy, and my cup with wine, 
Brimful as Jupiter’s bowls above, 
With a glance to give it a hoe divine, 
From her I love—frony her I love. 
Then let the sage one soar, &c, 


' BIOGRAPHY. 


Me. Joseru Ritcue.—This gentleman, 
who was engaged ia a scientific mission into 
the interior of Africa, died, we regret to 
hear, at Mourauk, about 400 miles to the 
southward of a He was a you 
man, and possessed.of all the qualities requi- 
site to bring the prosecution of his arduous 
undertaking to a successful result; being 
well-informed, zealous, patient, and enter- 
os. Had he been able to penetrate to 

imbuctoo, there can be no doubt that the 
Geography aud customs of Africa. would 

ave received much new illustration. Mr. 
Ritchie was a native of Otley, and had, we 
understand, been for a considerable period 
in the service, and inured to a hot climate , 
but unhappily to have been unable 
to resist the mortal influence of the scorch- 


ing climate to which he had travelled. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


PARISIAN MISERIES. 

It is said that the celebrated author of the 
Miseries of Human Life, who has discover- 
ed above fifteen hundred intolerable vexa- 
tions in- human existence, being at present 
in Paris, proposes to publish a new edition 
of his work, and to add to it the following 
Miseries— 

To ¥ to a ball where there is no dancing, 
though the ball takes place in the Opera, in 
the very Temple of Terpsichore. 

To be deafened all night by thirty or forty 
musicians, who, though the company de- 
cline dancing ,torment you for eight hours with 
quedeilies, or country dances, and who per- 
orm with nearly as much taste and correct- 
ness as their brethren of the Theatre Frau- 
cais. 

To work your way through a thick crowd, 
inhaling a suffocating atmosphere, to make 
unceasing attempts to proceed from the 
stage to the pit, and from the pit to the 
stage, and to walk by movi ree steps 
forward and two saciened, tie the unfor- 
tunate pilgrim, whom Catherine de Medicis, 
in the days of her penitence, vowed to send 
to Jerusalem. 

To find all the ladies wrapped up in black 
cloaks and hoods, flitting past you like sha- 
dows, or silently leaning on their partners’ 
arms. 

To. observe that many of the gentlemen 
are in boots, and coloured cravats, and that 
it js not customary to take more pains to 
dress for a masked ball than to join a hunting 


party ; to. find that you are better 





you 
than any body else, and shat you look sin- 


"feulariy gay with silk 
shoes. 





stockings and dress 


-If you. are tired, to be unable to find a 
seat, all the benches being occupied by 
gentlemen sound asleep. 

If you are hungry, to contend for. two 
hours at the side-buard to obtain a few scraps, 
for which you pay as dearly as for a good 
dinner at villiers. 

To hear only the buz of insipid gossip, 
and confused exclamations of, J know you ; 


| How do you do? I know where you live; 


and. to see people yawning while they are 
endeavouring to amuse themselves. 
Towards the end ef the ball, to be accost- 
ed for the first time by a little female mask, 
who informs you that you sometimes, walk 


ng} on the Boulevard; this rouses your curio- 


sity—you question her eagerly—you play 
the gallant ; the fair incognita interests you 
more and more; you offer her your arm, 
and entreat that she will tell you who she 
is ; she consents to receive you for a moment 
in her box ; good fortune awaits you; the 
mask falls, and what is your disappoint- 
ment, to behold one of those mercenary 
graces who are so numerous in all places of 
public resort. 

Finally, at six in: the morning, fatigued, 
mortified, hoarse, and shivering with cold, 
you resolve to go home ; you have lost the 
number which was given you in exchange 
for your mantle ; in vain you dispute to ob- 
tain it ; the officer of the guard begs you will 
depart ; you go out: it is a wet night ; there 
isno facre to be got, and you are obliged 
to walk home, accompanied by a pelting 
shower of rain.to your very door. 
ee 


THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s Tuearre.—Gastone e Bajardo. 
This new opera, founded on the chivalry of 
the knight without fear and without stain, so 
well known in French history, is the produc- 
tion of Signor Stefano Vestris, the score by 
Signor Liverati. The chevalier Bayard sur- 
renders his mistress to his companion, and 
makes a sacrifice of love on the altar of 
friendship. ‘The dialogue is far superior to 
the generality of Italian operas, the action 
more chaste, the poetry more elegant. In 
detail, there are no faults to be found ; ‘ut 
as a whole, perhaps, a de of languor is 
the prevailing defect. A little more spirit 
infused into a piece, possessing so large a 
share of taste, would have enh its 
effect, and rendered it incomparably the best 
modern work of the kind, brought forward 
in this country. The music also is appro- 

riate, and of great merit, though the pure 

talian style seems to have been merged 
in the invention of difficulties, requiring the 
highest instrumental power and execution ; 
we are consequently rather pleased by adis- 
play of skill, than p Beton by a pouring out 
of melody. A simple air delights more 
ears than a concerted combination, giving 
business to the entire orchestra; and we 
are such Goths as to prefer a song to a cho- 
rus ever so well composed. A Signor 





Bianchi, of considerable celebrity on the 
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boards in several Italian cities, made his de- 
bat; He is an admirable musician, atid ot 
sesses @ fine compass of tenor voice. His 
reception was very flattering, and his quali- 
fications bid fair te render him a lasting fa- 
vourite with the British public. Some of 
the scenes are pretty, and one, of an armon- 
ry, magnificent. We observed nothing wor- 
thy of particular remark in the perform- 
ances, or in the performers, whose talents 
are known. The political events of the day 
are not auspicious to the King’s Theatre ; 
but we hope in a few weeks to see it in 
greater splendour. 

Drury Lane.—The Hebrew drags on ; 
and, Covent Ganpen—Invanhoe goes off. 

Oratorios.—Sir George Smart provides 
so delectable a treat, that his Wednesdays 
make full houses. Mrs. Salmon has en- 
chanted us, and Braham, reserving his asto- 
nishing powers for the noblest efforts, sets 
native art far above the range of any foreign 
singer with whose achievements we are ac- 





quainted. Ambrogetti does not shine in 
oratorio. , 
—— —— 





VARIETIES. 


Canova is employed in executing a statue 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, for a public 
building in Geneva. 

It is not generally known, that cloth may 
be manufactured from the fruit of the Ana- 
nas. The fine and strong fibres of this de- 
licious fruit, on being spun, produce a shirt- 
ing cloth of very good quality. The Ananas 
cloth is easily bleached in Brazil ; and indeed 
it is only there that the cloth can be success- 
fully manufactured, for in that fertile climate 
the Ananas grows abundantly in the open 
air, particularly in those parts where the 
soil is mixed with clay. 

Anacrams.—To the curions transpositions 
i in our last, we are requested to add 
the following; some of which, however, 





_ be familiar to the amateurs in this sort 
of ingenuity. 
Gallantries ........ All great sin. 
IM ..000. A nice cold pie, 
Breakfast ..... .. Fat bakers. 
Telegraphs - + + Great helps. 
Moon-starers. 
Astronomers ..,. Nomore stars. 
Souyees b Side ow ware, 
enitentiary ..,... May I repent it. 
ratical ...... Comical trade, 
Revolution ,....... To love ruin. 
Sovercignty........ Tis ye govern. 
Punishment..... .. Nine thumps. 


Letters from Rome, more recent than 
those we last alluded to, state that,Sir Hum- 


phrey Davy has perfectly succeeded in un- | alarmi 


ing the manuscripts of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. This operation now requires but 
little time ; but unfortunately, most of the 
MSS. are entirely spoiled and illegible. 

Two interesting memoirs have lately 
been sent to the French Academy of Inseri 
tions and Belles-lettres. One is by 
Duchevreuil, relative to the antiquities of 
Cherbourg and Valognes. The other is b 
M. Gerville, concerning some medals foun 


| executed with a degree of confidence and 


during the present winter. On the 16th of 
January, a detachment of an Austrian batal- 
lion proceeding from .Leopokistadt to Na- 
das, was overtaken. by a dreadful hurricane. 
About twenty-four of the men were blown 
down. The news of this circumstance did 
not reach the village of Spaeza till the fol- 
lowing day. Assistance was immediately 
dispatched to the sufferers, but the chief 
part were frozen to death ; only a very few 
were saved. 

Indian cure for the ear-ache.— Take a 
piece of the lean of mutton, about the size 
of a large walnut, put it into the fire and 
burn it for some time till it becomes reduced 
almost to acinder; then put it into a piece 
of clean rag, and squeeze it until some mois- 
ture is expressed, which must be dropped 
into the ear as hot as the patient can bear it. 
This has been tried*in a family at Madras, 
in more than one instance, and gave imme- 
diate relief, after laudanum and other medi- 
cines had been ineffectually applied. 

Asiatic Journal. 
Scottish National Monument.—The Scots 
Magazine for February contains a letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
ably written, and earnestly recommendin 
the erection of a building on the Calton Hill, 
similar to the Parthenon, as the national 
monument for which a subscription has been 
entered into in that country. The arguments 
appear to us to be very cogent, if not unan- 
swerable; and we feel assured that if so grand 
a design were undertaken, the patriotic hearts 
of Caledonians all over the world, would 
warm to promote its splendid completion. 
We are decidedly of opinion, that the true 
character of such works is perverted by the 
erection of churches. Let us in these mat- 
ters, as in others, remember the divine pre- 
cept—render unto Caesar that which is Ce- 
sars’s, and unto God. that which is God’s. 
A place in which to worship our Creator 
ought by no means to be confounded with 
a place to do honour to our fellow mortals. 

A very remarkable surgical operation has 
recently’ been performed by M. Gubian of 
Lyons. A little girl, eight years of age, was 
holding in her mouth a pebble, about the 
size of a bean, when it accidentally fell into 
the trachea. This substance, coming. in 
contact with the delicate membrane whi 
Sw the trachea, speedily geetsiee a violent 
inflammation in of respiration. 
The infiemanation theta ta 0 toot dope but 
it was succeeded by every symptom of pul- 
monary phthysis. Six weeks elapsed, and 
the state of the patient hecame daily more 

ing, when she was taken to Dr. Gu. 
bian, who made an incision in the throat, 
and succeeded in reaching the trachea, and 


extracting the ble. ‘This operation, 
which is so difficult, on account of the 


moveable nature of the larynx, and the ra- 
pid flowing of the blood in the trachea, was 
dexterity surpassing all praise. The wound 
is al cicatri any years ago Dr. 


Caron performed the same cure, with equal 
success, in Paris. 





in the Department of La Manche. 
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Dr, Pariset, who was. sent lhy,the French 
government to Cadiz, to make observations 
on the fever which sometime ago raged in 
that city and. :tg vicinity, has returned to 
Paris. He ts afo inion that the disease dif- 
fered but little the. yellow. fever of 
America, and that the germ, which had been 
for some time in the country, was developed 
by local circumstances. ; 
The late Musical Festival at’ Péittburgh 
netted 12797. which has been distributed 
among the charitable institutions of that city 
and neighbourhood. : 

Duke Ho, with whom the accounts of 
Lord Ambherst’s. late embassy made. us so 
well acquainted, has since been promoted to 
the presideney over the ‘Western Tartar do- 
minions of China. It seems that the ‘sove- 
reign of the Celestial Empire has not consi- 
dered his negociations with the British in 
an unfavourable light, as, besides the Govern- 
ment, he has granted his Empress’s brother 
permission to wear yellow claths ! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A life of the late Marshal Ney is announ- 
ced at Paris, by his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Gamot. 

An authentic history of Ifeland (certainly 
a work much wanted) for the last three 
thousand and odd years, is said to be in pre- 
paration! ! 

A Sunskrit and English Dictionary has 
been completed by Mr. Wilson, at Madras, 
and was to be published in, September or 
October last... 

The French papers state that Chauteau- 
briand has been required to write the me- 
moirs of the Duke of Berri, and that the 
necessary documents are to be furnished by 
the royal family. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


MARCH, 1820. 
Thursday, 2—Thermometer from 31 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 09 to 29, 51. 
Wind W. and N. W..6: and 4 — Generally 
cloudy, sunshine at times. A little snow in the 


morning. 
Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. - 
Friday, 3 — Thermometer from 26 to 36. 
Barometer from 29, 63 to 30, 10. 
Wind N, 4 and’2—Generually ‘elear, clouds 


passing. 
Saturday, 4—Thermometer from 25 to 37. 
Barometer, from 30, 14 to 30, 20. 
Wind N. and N, E. }— Middleof the day 
cloudy, with a little snow, the rest generally 
clear. 
Sunday, 5— Thermometer from 24 to 34, 
_ Barometer from 30, 35 to 30, 41. 
Wind N. E. 1 and 3.—Generally clear. 
Monday, 6—Thermometer from 24 to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 35 to 30, 37, 
Wind N. E. 1 — Clouds generally passing, 
clear at times. 
Tuesday, 1 —Thermometer from 22 to 38. 
Barometer from 30, 36 to 30, 26. 
Wind N, b. W.¥. and N. 2—Generally cloudy. 
Wednesday, 8—Thermometer from 31 to 42. 
yar Recent 30, 44, 
Wind N. E, 4.—Generally clear. 














‘Misecllaneous Avoertisements 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts) 





British Gallery, Pali Mail. 
Tas GALLERY, for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modérn Artists, is open daily, 
from ten in the morting uiitil five in the afternoon. 
JOHN '¥ OUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue ls, 


' BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Handsomely printed in small 8vo, with Ten Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. a New Edition of 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY, formed upon «PRINCIPLES of ECONO- 
MY, and adapted tp the Use of Private Families. Com- 
prising also the ART of CARVING. Observations on 
the Managemént of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD, 
Tustructions for HOME BREWERY, WINES, &c. 
COOKERY forthe SICK, aad for the POOR; manyyery 
useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and - 
TIONS proper to be given to SERVANTS both it Town 
and Country. To which is prefixed an ESSAY on'‘DO- 
MESTIC ‘ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
“MENT, comprising many Observations which will be 
found particularly useful to the Mistress of a Family. 
-BY ALADY. < 
“ This is really onc of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on thé subject. The Lady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy, she has given her directions in a plain 
sensible manner, that every body can d; and 
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° traits, 114s. boards, _ . 

THE LIVES of BRITISH STATESMEN, 

By JOHN MACDIARMID, Esq. Containing 
the Lives of Sir Thomas More; Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; 
Wentworth, Earl of Stafford; and Hyde, Ear! of Cla- 
rendon. The influence which the Conduct of our 
Statesmen has had on our National Character, renders 
their Biography an important and attractive subject. 
The Plan of this Work is to unfold the private History 
and Character of the man, to explain his political views, 
and record his public actions. The cotemporaty Histo- 
ty, the delineation of Manners, and the state of Know- 
ledge, are introduced as far as was requisite to illustrate 
the Biographical Picture. Lendon ; Printed fur Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. A continuation 
of the work in preparation. 


_. ‘In 8yo. price 12s. bound, a new edition of 

QunNTH HORATII FLACCI OPERA. In- 

terpretatione et Notis illastravit LUDOVICUS 
DESPREZ, Cardinalitius Socivs ac Rhetor emeritus, 
jussu Christianissimi Begis, in usum serenissimi Del- 
phini, ac serenissimorum principum Burgunrlie, Andi- 
um, et Bituricam, Huic edjtioni accessere vita Horatii 
cum Dacerii natis, ejusdem chronologia Horationa, et 
prefatio de Satira Romana. Editio vigesima secunda, 
prioribus longe-emendatior. Impensis F. C. et J. Ri- 
vington ; Scateherd etiCo.; Lackington et Co.; Long- 
‘man et Co. ; Cadell et Davies; W. Ginger, J. Richard- 
son; J. M. Richardson; J. Mawman; Harris et fil ; 
Boosey et fil; E. Williams; Baldwin et Co. ; G. et W: 
B. Whittaker; Sherwood et Co. ; J. Robinson; Ogle et 
Co.; Simpkin et Co.; et R. Saunders. 








these are .not confined merely tq cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use im families; by 
‘which means the utility of the book is very much in- 
creased indeed.” 4 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also 
by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 
Treland,,.of whom may be had, lately published, 

THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 
Bdition, greatly i ved, hand ly printed in small 
gre, price 7s. 6d. in | boards. 


Life of the King. 

In 2 ¥ols. Bvn. embellished with 18 portraits, price 28s. 
GE the THIRD; his COURT and 
FAMILY. This interesting work, which has 

been long since prepared for the press, will be found 
_ito contain a richer collection of original Anecdotes of 
ittustrious and ed persons than has ever yct 
been submitted to the curiosity of the public, and it 
abounds in relations of those peculiar traits of character 
for which his Majesty was so distinguished during his 
long and eventful reign, and which have rendered his 
personal history so remarkably attractive. Printed for 

Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street, i 
In I vol. 12mo. price 7s. boards, 

"TERENCE'S ANDRIAN, a Comedy, in five 
acts; and Suctonius’s Life of Terence, translated 

into Engligh Prose, with numerous critical and expla- 
natory Notes. By W. R. GOODLUCK, Jun. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Pater. 


noster Row. 


} aati eee oe 
GFOREES ‘selected from the HISTORY of 
GREECE. By-.MISS LAWRENCE, of Gate. 
acre, price 2s..6d. bound. Londow: Printed for 
Boosey and ag Broad Street, Exchange. Where 














may be had, Questions adapted -to -Goldsmith’s 
Abridged History of Greece, ed for the Use of 
Schools, and particularly applicable from the minute- 


ness of their subdivision, to those Schools in which the 
Pupils are arranged in Classes, rding to the National 
- Plan ef Instruction. Price 3e. 6d. bound. 








Education. 
"LETTERs from a MOTHER to her DAUGH- 
TER ator going to School. Pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her School- 
fellows, and herself. By Mrs. J. A. SARGANT. De- 
dicated, by permission, to Mrs. Babington, of White- 
lands House, King’s Road, Chelsea. Price 3s. in box 


and xilt edges, or bound. With this small volume | ‘Co, 


is given a Presentation Leaf. 


ee on Typhus Fever. 
‘0. hoards, price 6s, second edition, 
A SUCCING T ACCOUNT of the TYPHUS, 
or CONTAGIOUS FEVER, of this country, ex- 
emplified in the Epidemic which prevailed in the Me- 
| tropett in ~s and 1218; with the appropriate method 
of it ised.in the House of Recovery. 





ies of Contagion, tending to correct the popular 

notions of this subject, and ing out the means of 
prevention. By THOMAS ‘TEMAN, M.D. F. L. 8. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. Of whom may be had, by the same avu- 
thor, Reports on the Diseases of London, and the State 
of the Weather, from 1804 to 1816, in 8vo. 9s. boards 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, the 5th 
“edition, in 8yo. 12s, boards. 

Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, in 4to, with up- 
wards of 70 coloured plates, 12/. 12s. boards. 


To which are added, Observations on the nature and'| 7 











next will be published, No. 23, price 2d of 
rae HE INDICATOR.—The following are the 

heads of the principal subjects that have appeared 
in this work. A mistake of Mr. Thomas Paine on Learn- 
ing; The Beau Miser, and what happened to him at 
Brighton; To any oné whom bad Weather depresses ; 
Social Genealogy ; Ludicrous Exaggeration ; Mists and 
Fogs; To the Lares on the Commencement of Fires; 
Gilbert ! Gibert! Fatal Mistake of Nervous Disorders for 
Insanity ; Anglers; Literary Recollections of London; 
Charles Brandon and Mary Qtieen of France; On the 
Household Gods of the Attcients; Fhe Shoemaker of 
Veyros; More-news of Ulysses; Far Countries; A Tale 
for a Chimney-corner; Thieves, ancient. and modern ; 
A few Thoughts on Sleep ; The, Fair Revenge; Getting 
up on Cold ‘Mornings; All London or No London, a 
tale; Character of an Old Gentleman; Dées¢ription of 
Dolphins by the Poets. An Account of the Origin and 
Meaning of Christian Names, as welt as of the Significa- 
tions of various Greek and Latin Names; Ronald of the 
Perfect Hand; Hats, new and ancient; Hercules and 
the oo &e. 

‘» This little work is now the only remaining two 
penny publication ; and it continues, because the sab. 
ject-matter has no reference to Politics, Religion, or 
temporary occurrences. For the same reason, it can be 
forwarded to the country Subscribers through the me- 
dium of the Booksellers’ monthly parcels, without any 
loss of interest arising from the delay. Sets may how 
be had complete, as there has been a fresh Edition of 
the Ist Number, and the 2d, 3d, and 4th Numbers have 
been | Orders received by the Booksellers, 
Newsmen, and by the Publisher, J. Appleyard, 19, Ca- 
therine-street, Strand. 

Tn Syo. second edition, price 6s, 

JFLLUSTRATIONS on the POWER of EME- 

TiC TARTAR, in the Cure of Fever, Inflammation, 
and Asthma, and in preventing Consumption and Apo- 
plexy. By WILLIAM BALFOUR, M. D. Printed for 
Peter Hill and Co. Edinburgh; Longman and Co. Lon- 
don ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 
E EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER 
for 1816. Vol. 1X. Parts 1 and 2, In 8vo, li. Is. 
Printed for A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; and Hurst, Ro- 
binson Co. London. Of whom may be had, Vol. 1. 
to VIIT. bds. 91. 3s. é 

In 8vo. second edition, price 12s. boards. 

H STORICAL DISSERTATIONS on. the 











Law and PRACTICE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
of Scotland, with regard to the Poor, on the 
“Modes of Charity, and on the Means of promoting the 











In 8.vols. 12mo. price li. Is. boards, 
PDOMESTIC SCENES. A Novel. By LADY 
HUMDRUM, author of more works than bear 
her name. 
Should an approving smile be excited---a tear of sym- 
pathy be dropped---or a right feeling be strengthened in 


I of the People, together with a Selection of 
Facts and Documents, and Miscellaneous Enquiries, il- 
lustrative of the Management of the Poor in Scotland, 

and in various parts of the Continent of Eugope, &c. By 
the Rev. ROBERT BURNS, one of the Mini®ters of Pais- 
ley. Edinburgh . Printed for Peter Hill and Co.; and 
Longman and Co. London. 





the perusal of these pages, the author will be satisfied 
that the time bestowed upon them has not been wholly 
misemployed.--- Dedication. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 


Price 7s. 6d. bound, a new and corrected edition of 
R. R. GREY’s MEMORIA TECHNICA, or 
Method of Artificial Memory, applied to and ex- 
emplified in Chronology, History, Geography, and As- 
tronomy. Also, Jewish, Grecian, and Roman Coins, 
Weights, Measures, &c. To which are subjoined, 
Lowe’s Mnemonics delineated, in various branches of Li- 
terature and Science. Oxford: Printed for J. Vincent, 
near Brasenose College ; F. C. and J. Rivington ; Long- 
man and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; G. and W. B. Whit- 
taker; J. Nunn; Sherwood and Co. ; Lackington and 
‘9. ; and W. Lowndes, London. 


MEMork on the FORMATION and CON- 

NECTIONS of the CRURAL ARCH, and other 
Parts concerned in I and Femoral Hernia. In 
4to. price 7s. By ROBERT LISTON, Member of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons, of London and Edinburgh, 
Lecturer on Ruacamy, &c. Printed for-Peter Hill and 
; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, ‘London ; Fi 
and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 








In2 Me ee price 1, ls. boards, witha portrait en- 
ed by Fittler, the 2d Edition of the 
IFE “Of ‘WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, with 
some Account of the Times in which be lived. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme; and Brown; and J. Ridgway, Lon- 
don. Also just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 

The Life of Lady Russell, by the Editor of Madame 
du Deffand’s Letters, with Letters from Lady Russell to 
her Husband, Lord Russell ; some miscellaneous Letters 
to and from Lady Russell, &c. &c. from the originals in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 

In 12mo. price 4s, 6d. 
MOTHER’s MEDICAL ASSISTANT ; 
containing Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and Children. By 
Sir ARTHUR CLARKE, M.D. &c. &c. author of an 
Essay on Bathing. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. 
Conduit-street. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by’W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addresggd to the Editor, 
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